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E have been impressed with the way the present prosperous econ- 
omy of the country has affected the growth of maritime collections. 
This, of course, is to be expected. As people have more money and leisure, 
those with a collecting instinct will invariably turn to accumulating 
those things which most interest them. Collecting maritime prints and 
paintings of one kind or another seems to interest a great many people. 
In the 1920's decade of prosperity there were many private collectors 
of Roux, Pellegrins and other water colors. Prints of clipper ships, whal- 
ing and naval battles were also popular. With the coming of the depres- 
sion in the 1930’s, collecting along with the economy declined. Many 
of the important collections that had been accumulated during the twen- 
ties were sold and dispersed. Pictures that had brought $500 to $700 
began selling for $100 to $200, and in addition material became scarce. 
At that time most of those interested in such things believed that the 
rarity of good maritime material was due to the heavy collecting that 
had taken place between the end of World War I and the depression; in 
other words, that there was very little of it, at least in the field of Ameri- 
cana, to come on the market. 
The prosperity of the fifties has disproved that contention to a remark- 
able degree for maritime pictorial material in general is not only bring: 
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ing the highest prices ever seen but, except for certain subjects, it is more 
plentiful than ever. The scarcity in the thirties was not due to the lack 
of material, but to the low price level of the market. 

There has been one rather interesting change in the collecting inter- 
ests. During the earlier period the collectors were almost entirely inter- 
ested in sailing ships, whaling, or the early history of the American 
Navy—subyects that are still popular but difficult to obtain for there are 
more collectors. The result is that there are now many collectors of paint- 
ings and prints of steamers, frequently specializing in transatlantic, 
transpacific, river steamers or other particular categories. American 
collectors, at least, are also buying foreign prints and paintings more 
heavily than they did in the earlier period. It is also noticeable that in 
general the modern collectors are more critical in their judgment, more 
severe in their selection of what to buy, and usually more knowledgeable 
in their subjects. 


To those of us who are connected with maritime museums this activity 
has resulted in more material being given to museums. At the Peabody 


in the past five years the gifts of prints and paintings are more numerous 
than they have ever been before, and remarkable accessions have been re- 
cetved. What applies to paintings and prints applies in an even greater 
degree to photographic material, for in this period of time we have re- 
ceived collections of negatives and prints which probably total between 
two and three hundred thousand pictures; a mass of material of enor- 
mous interest to all maritime historians and one that is increasingly 
used. We highly approve of all this interest and enthusiasm. 


ERNEST S. DoDGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Early Great Lakes Steamboats 


Hard Times and the Erie Disaster 
1840-1841 


BY H. A. MUSHAM 


HE first note of interest in 1840 was a memorial to the House of 
| Representatives, introduced by Mr. Sturgeon from citizens of the 
southern ports of Lake Erie, owners, masters, and agents of steam- 
boats, remonstrating against certain parts of the law of 1838 in relation to 
steamboats, compelling them to have chain and iron tiller ropes, and 
setting forth the danger, inconveniences, etc., of their use on the lakes, 
where the winds are high and boisterous.’ Since the enactment of the law 
on 7 July 1838, iron steering chains or rods had been installed on 264 
steamers throughout the country. Steamboat men resented and resisted 
the enactment of any law regulating steam navigation. But the public de- 
manded adequate safety measures and even more stringent regulations 
were being considered in Congress. 

The season opened exceptionally early on Lake Michigan, the ice in the 
Straits of Mackinac having opened widely.enough to permit passage early 
in April. Around the head of the lake, the local trade was early served by 
schooners as George W. Dole was undergoing repairs. Chesapeake was ad- 
vertised to sail from Chicago for Buffalo on 10 April, but had not arrived 
by that date. It was reported that ice was blocking Lake Erie ports. This, 
said the Daily Chicago American for 10 April, probably held her up. It con- 
tinued hopefully, we may look for her daily. The next day she steamed in- 
to the river, the first boat from the east. The Daily Chicago American for 
the thirteenth rejoiced in her arrival: 


The beautiful and gallant little Chesapeake, the last out and the first in, made her 
welcome and expected appearance at our harbor last Saturday night. ‘A boat is in,’ 
was the exhilarating sound that floated through our city as the people wended their 
way to the pier to learn the news which this fiery steam driven messenger brought 
from the cities of the lower lakes—and after a blustering reign of a long winter to 


1 Niles National Register, LVIII (14 March 1840), 26. 
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commune once more with the eastern world and to the Chesapeake belongs especial 
credit, for making us, through ice and straits so early a visit. 

For be it remembered, that on 11th of April in the year of our Lord 1840, she paid 
us the first call from the lower lakes, beating her earliest predecessor in any former 
season by nineteen days. 

The arrival of the ‘first boat’ is an event of no ordinary interest to our far off city 
of the lake. Immured for months as within a Chinese wall, even the hoarse voice of 
the steam pipe? as it rolls up the shore of the lake, breaks more sweetly on the ear 
than the softest strains from music’s treasury of sounds. A note from the Aeolian 
harp or from the bank, though ever so discordant, loses half its terror—and each 
human biped emancipated from the chains (not all icy ones) of winter, ‘breathes 
freerer’ at the once again returning herald of opening navigation.® 


She remained in port four days clearing for Buffalo on the fifteenth. Ice 
still blocked Buffalo harbor. A violent thunderstorm, unusual for this 
time of the year created a stir. Masses of ice crowded upon Milwaukie, Con- 
stitution, Wisconsin, and other boats in the river. Extra hawsers were 
needed to hold them to their docks. Two schooners broke loose from their 
moorings. A good breeze from the south or southeast was needed to clear 
the ice out of the river and give the boats an opening to the lake.* 

The second steamer in at Chicago was Champlain,’ from Detroit, with 
passengers and freight. This was the same boat that figured so prominent- 
ly in the Battle of Windsor. She was now owned by James Sanderson of 
Milwaukee. She was brought around to Milwaukee by his son Captain 
Harmond Sanderson about the first of the preceding December, being the 
last steamer to arrive before the Straits of Mackinac were closed by ice, 
and was laid up in the Milwaukee River. When the ice went out late in 
the winter it cut a hole in her side and she sank at her dock. She was raised 
and fitted up for the Milwaukee, Kalamazoo River, and Chicago trade.* 
Before entering upon it a trip was made to Detroit from which she ar- 
rived at Chicago on 29 April with freight and passengers.’ She cleared for 
St. Joseph on the thirtieth under Captain Joseph Sherwood, with freight 
and passengers. A heavy storm swept across Lake Michigan on g May, and 
drove her ashore, high and dry, four miles south of St. Joseph, breaking 
her back amidships. There was no loss of life but several passengers lost 
their trunks overboard. Another victim of this storm was Governor Mason, 
running on the Grand River between the rapids about 35 miles upstream 

2 Exhaust pipe of a high-pressure engine. 

3 Daily Chicago American, 13 April 1840. 


4 Ibid., 21 April 1840. 

5 Ex Alliance, ex Adelaide, and formerly of Canadian ownership, rebuilt at Detroit in 1837, re- 
named Champlain. 

6 James S. Buck, Pioneer History of Milwaukee, 4 Vols. (Milwaukee: Symes, Swain & Co., Book 
and Job Printers, 1881), II, 228. 

7 Daily Chicago American, 29 April 1840. 
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from the lake. She was driven on shore at the river mouth, a total wreck." 

Captain Walker succeeded in rebuilding his Great Western during the 
winter at Huron, as good as new and “a little more so,’ so the reports said. 
She passed Cleveland on 25, April, on the way down Lake Erie.’ 

The combination was an almost complete monopoly this year. It had 
48 steamers under its control, eight of which it placed in the Chicago Line. 
The first sailing from Buffalo was to be on 1 May, that from Chicago on 
the ninth. The last departure from Chicago was scheduled for 30 Octo- 
ber.*® Like all monopolies, it lost little time in showing its claws. It set a 
high freight rate from Lake Michigan to Buffalo and dropped the ports 
across the lake from Chicago from its schedules, rousing the indignation 
of the people of the St. Joseph valley. Said the Niles Intelligencer :™ 


A considerable amount of the stock of this exclusive monopoly being owned by 
persons interested in Chicago, they have to serve their own selfish purposes, entirely 
cut off all communication with the ports on this side of the lake, except through that 
place. To this end they have prohibited any steamboat from the lower lakes enter- 
ing St. Joseph, New Buffalo or Michigan City, thus attempting to force those places 
to pay tribute to Chicago, and to increase her business at the expense of this section 
of the country. 

Let us look at the monstrous injustice this wicked combination is endeavoring to 
force upon this community. They have established the price of freight on a barrel 
of flour from Chicago to Buffalo at forty cents a barrel. Now what absurdity this is, 
when we know that Chicago never had a barrel of flour to ship, unless she obtained 
it from this side of the lake. We not only have to feed them, but by this arrangement 
we have to pay ten cents a barrel, to get our flour there, for the purpose of shipping 
it to Buffalo, must engage other craft to take this produce to Chicago—must also 
carry wood there—none within miles there. . . . St. Joseph has the best harbor on the 
lake. There are 10,000 barrels of flour in storage there. This is ‘all because a few 
grasping monopolists are interested in building up Chicago.’ 

Will the business men in this portion of the country submit to this imposition?— 
Will our producers labor to pay this villainous taxation? We trust not. There are 
more than 20 villages and 50,000 inhabitants whose exports and imports pass 
through the ports of St. Joseph and Michigan City. Let them unite to resist this in- 
justice and extortion. Let them employ those vessels that are free to do business on 
a fair and equitable scale. Let no merchant ship goods to Chicago, when he wants 
them delivered at either of the ports on this side, and let no farmer or miller submit 
to have his produce taken to Chicago to find an eastern market. There are plenty of 
good sail craft, and good officers to sail them, can be obtained. 


All of which long complaint the Chicago American complacently dis- 


8 Niles National Register, LVIII (23 May 1840), 192. 
9 Daily Chicago American, 4 May 1840. 


10 Chicago Morning Democrat, 10 April 1840; Buffalo, Illinois, Great Western, Erie, James Madi- 
son, Cleveland, Constellation and Bunker Hill. 


11 Daily Chicago American, 14 May 1840. 
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missed by saying that this envious feeling of Chicago has no foundation in 
fact. If the steamboats do not enter St. Joseph, New Buffalo or Michigan 
City it is because they think it inconvenient or unsafe. 

The ruffled feelings of the people of St. Joseph were soothed somewhat 
by the resumption of trans-lake service on 19 May, by George W. Dole. She 
had undergone a thorough repair at a cost of $1,200 which had improved 
her. It was stated she was to carry the mail, in connection with the line of 
post coaches from St. Joseph to Ann Arbor,” and the railroad cars from 
thence to Detroit." 

‘The season was now well under way and the steamboats were making 
Chicago regularly with large loads of passengers and freight. Eastbound 
they carried grains now being brought into the city in large wagons by the 
settlers of the prairies, now that storage space had been provided in the 
Newberry and Dole warehouse and in others that had been recently built. 
Between arrival and departure, the steamboats ran excursions on the lake 
as weather and opportunity permitted. One by Erie on 30 May was ac- 
cording to the Daily Chicago American for the day following 


a touch above the vulgar. She (the beautiful Erie), was crowded to overflowing by 
the pleasure loving citizens of Chicago, and glided over the still, smooth waters of 
Lake Michigan, like a fairy vision. It gives us pleasure to chronicle the fact that the 
tables were loaded with luxuries, so that none of the immense throng went away 
empty. In addition to the ice creams and bonbons, the company were entertained 
with music and dancing. It is said that Terpsichore fanned herself violently, and 
swore by her well turned ankle, that it was too hot and crowded to dance with com- 
fort. Still ‘all went merry as a marriage bell.’ 

If any fair correspondent (mind we say fair), will furnish us with an account of the 
excursion, either in prose or verse, we will publish it entire and promise her a hus- 
band, when she is married. 


The hard times were now seriously affecting the steamboat business and 
particularly on Lake Erie. Business was worse on the Erie Canal, the main 
feeder to the western traffic. Half of the canalboats were reported as laic 
up, and the hands leaving to find employment as harvest hands.'* The 
combination was now learning that monopolies do not always mean 
profits. Business had fallen off so much that sixteen steamers were laid 
up.”* Such of them that belonged to the combination—and practically all 
of them did—shared in the earnings of those still running. 

On Lake Ontario the situation was brighter. The Patriot War, brief 

12 The Michigan Central reached Ann Arbor in October 1839. 

13 Daily Chicago American, 19 May 1840. 

14 Ibid., 15 July 1840. 


15 Niles National Register, LVIII (18 July 1840), 320. At Buffalo, Bunker Hill, Vermillion, Julia 
Palmer, Monroe, Townsend, Red Jacket, Daniel Webster, Sandusky and New York; at Erie, Thomas 
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as it was, had seriously interrupted the commerce of the lake in the two 
years past. But this year unusual activity between the border states and 
Canada was reported from Kingston. Immense quantities of foodstuffs 
were early sent across lakes Erie and Ontario to the British side. The 
wharves at Kingston were crowded with American produce destined for 
Montreal, though freights were fifty per cent higher than formerly. There 
were not half enough vessels on the lake for the demand.*® 

The lake was also coming into its own as part of the natural route to 
New York City as passenger travel over the Erie Canal was too slow and 
uncomfortable for passengers. Further, the fast packet boats making about 
four miles an hour, interfered with the freight carriers and they in turn 
would at times hold them up. The Chicago papers carried the notice 
early in the year that United States, Great Britain and St. Lawrence had 
formed a daily line between Lewiston and Oswego, to commence on 1 
April, or on the opening of navigation. At Oswego, stages and packet boats 
could be taken to Syracuse, 36 miles to the railroad and by it to Albany 
and steamboat down the Hudson to New York.** A Chicago merchant 
reached New York in six days by following this route. He took steamboat 
to Buffalo, railroad and steamboat to Lewiston, and the above route for 
the rest of the way. Said the Daily Chicago American for 13 August: ‘this 
is indeed rapid traveling and is a remarkable commentary on the past 
and on the still greater improvements of the future. Six days from Chicago 
to New York! Only think of it.’ 

Shipbuilding on the Canadian side other than for the government was 
at a low level during the Patriot troubles. Only four steamers, all of 250 
tons or less had been built since 1837. The shipping of Lake Ontario was 
much in need of improvement. The Niagara Harbor and Dock Comany, 
a joint stock company, formed this year and taking over the Niagara Dock 
Company, had plans in mind to this end. Of the four new steamers built 
on the lake this year, all Canadian, Niagara and City of Toronto, the most 
important, were built at Niagara. The former, of 475 tons, the largest and 
last boat of Robert Gilkison,** was built for John Hamilton and was 158 
feet long, 23.5 feet wide and 11.0 feet deep in the hold.’* City of Toronto, 
500 tons, was a fine looking craft, built for the Royal Mail Line, organized 


Jefferson and Pennsylvania; at Conneaut, North American; at Grand River, Rochester; at Cleveland, 
United States; at Huron, Columbus; and at Detroit, Governor Marcy. 


16 Niles National Register, LVIII (13 June 1840), 227. 

17 Daily Chicago American, 10 April 1840. 

18 Gilkison soon afterward left on a visit to Scotland, became ill, remained there and died in 
Leith in 1855, aged 45 years. 

19 Augusta Grant Gilkison, ‘Early Ship Building at Niagara,’ Niagara Historical Society, No. 
18. p. 34. 
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this year by Donald Bethune, Andrew Heron, and Captain Thomas 
Dick.” 

Shipping on Lake Erie and above was just as badly off as on Lake On- 
tario, only four new steamers coming out. The only new Canadian boat 
was H.M.S. Minos." The other three were American, Missouri, 612 tons, 
launched at Erie on 7 March for the Reed Line, General Harrison, 326 
tons, built at Maumee City, and Waterloo, 98 tons at Waterloo on the 
Canadian side of the Niagara River. It was used mainly on the Niagara 
River. Missouri was built for the Chicago service. She was about 208 feet 
long, about 30 feet wide and had an immense hold that could carry 2,000 
barrels of freight. The engine was built in Pittsburgh and was of the high- 
pressure square type with a cylinder diameter of go inches and a stroke of 
10 feet. The wheels were 24 feet in diameter and carried buckets 10 feet 
wide. She had eight boilers mounted on the guards. In this respect she 
followed the Hudson River model. The Buffalo Advertiser for 26 June, re- 
ported that: ‘although unfinished she attracts much attention. Her prom- 
enade deck is the most spacious of any boat now running and will not be 
encumbered with hurricane berths, as some of the larger craft are. Being 
designed expressly for the upper lake trade, it is presumed that this fea- 
ture will conduce to her speed and safety while traversing that region— 
subject as it is to such variable winds. At present, some twenty joiners are 
doing their best to prepare her for the painters and upholsters, who are 
under contracts to have her ready the 12th proximo.—Her speed is ac- 
knowledged to be “all correct.’’’ And ready she was. She left Buffalo on 
12 July and reached Chicago on the eighteenth, stopping considerably on 
the way. Said the Daily Chicago American for that date: “To use a bull— 
her tiller rope is an iron chain, being a safe and desirable compliance with 
the new steamboat law. . . . She is finished in a neat and tasteful manner— 
the fancy painting and graining are especially beautiful. .. . Her cabins, 
staterooms and berths are airy and well arranged—the berths being es- 
pecially spacious and comfortable. There are 22 windows in the gentle- 
men’s cabin—an unusual number, furnishing good ventilation and light. 
Her promenade deck is the most spacious of any on the lakes extending 
about the whole length of the boat, but on which a saloon will probably 
be hereafter erected. The boat is uncommonly high measuring an un- 
usual distance from the floor to the ceiling. She is not completely finished, 


20 J: Ross Robertson, Robertson’s Landmarks of Toronto, A Collection of Historical Sketches of 


the old Town of York from 1792 until 1833, and of Toronto from 1834 to 1895 (Toronto, 1896), II, 
801, g05; James Van Cleve, ‘Reminiscences of Early Sailing Vessels and Steamboats on Lake On- 
tario,’ manuscript in Chicago Historical Society, p. 62. 

21H. A. Musham, ‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats, The Battle of the Windmill and Afterward, 
1838-1842,’ AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VIII, No. 1 (January 1948), 50-51, 55-56; ‘Warships and Iron Hulls, 
1841-1846," AMERICAN NEPTUNE, VIII, No. 2 (April 1948), 132. 
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or furnished, but when she receives the finishing touches she will be a 
beauty among our beautiful boats, and worthy of the state whose name 
she bears, and which is sending yearly an increasing travel over our lakes. 
The enterprise is courageous considering the times when a dozen boats 
are layed up and it is to be commended.’ 

National politics played a large part in this year’s activities on the lakes. 
It was the year of the Tippecanoe-and-Tyler-too presidential campaign. 
‘There was much dissatisfaction with Van Buren’s handling of the Caro- 
line Affair and events following thereon and of the failure of the Federal 
government to appreciate the hazardous nature of navigation on the lakes 
and its failure to make adequate appropriations for the much-needed im- 
provements of barbors and channels. Consequently the opposition to his 
re-election was strong. All the lake ports were strong Whig centers. Parti- 
sanship ran wild. The enthusiasm for old “Tip’ rose to the pitch of hys- 
teria. One of its manifestations was the welcome given to the new steamer 
General Harrison on its first arrival at Buffalo. Heralded long in advance, 
when she was sighted in the lake, Whig partisans assembled in hundreds 
on the long wharf. As she docked a log cabin was hoisted to the foretop, 
while a live raccoon was perched upon the crosstree and the crowd sang 
campaign songs.” 

The need for safe harbors on the upper lakes was greater than on the 
lower. At Southport, 54 miles north of Chicago, private initiative directed 
by B. P. Cahoon, undertook to provide the facilities denied by the Fed- 
eral government. Construction of a harbor being beyond local means, it 
was decided to build an outside pier, that is, a pier running out from the 
shore. It was one of the first to be built on the lakes. Construction pro- 
ceeded slowly and it was two years before it was finished.”* 

Other new steamers built this year and not mentioned heretofore were: 
Albion, 200 tons, Canadian, built at Brockville; America, 300 tons, Cana- 
dian, built at Niagara. 

The most serious accident of the season occurred to Erie, at 11:30 A.M., 
4 August, when she was below Malden at the mouth of the Detroit River. 
The steam drum burst and blew its top through the deck. Two of the crew 
were killed and four others injured, two of them very seriously. Milwaukie 
proceeded to the scene as soon as news was received and towed her up to 
Detroit. The boilers ordinarily carried 24 to 28 inches of steam, but at 
the time were carrying only 19 to 20 inches. The passengers said that no 
blame fell on the engineer, or on any other officer of the boat.** 


22 History of the Great Lakes, Illustrated (Chicago: J. H. Beers, 1899), I, 634. 


23 Ibid., p. 343. 
24 Detroit Advertiser, 5 August 1840. 
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October was ushered in by a severe storm. Sweeping across the lakes, it 
wrought havoc to lake shipping. Fortunate were those boats able to make 
port. At Buffalo, 113 vessels took shelter, the largest number ever there at 
one time. On Lake Erie Michigan and Vermillion were driven ashore near 
Buffalo, Fulton and Chautauque were injured, Constellation disabled, while 
Chesapeake was damaged by a whirlwind near Ashtabula. The new Mis- 
sourt experienced the gale while crossing Saginaw Bay on the way up to 
Chicago, which was one of the most serious ever known to the oldest sail- 
or; both pipes were blown away and 10 tons of goods had to be thrown 
overboard. The water ran over the decks and into the hold. The crew and 
passengers had to man the pumps to keep her from sinking. The pipes 
gave way in such manner as to let off all the steam and the boat drifted 75 
or 100 miles across the bay. She was run back to Detroit with difficulty, the 
pumps being manned all the way. So imminent was the danger that the 
passengers and crew did not expect to be saved. But the damage was not 
as heavy as expected, as it was reported that she could be repaired in a few 
days when she would again be ready for running.” 

DeWitt Clinton, also Chicago-bound, also had a difficult time weather- 
ing the storm. The cabin passengers on arrival there expressed their feel- 
ings of gratitude and respect to Captain Squier and the officers of the 
boat for their politeness, gentlemanly conduct, and for the able and effi- 
cient manner in which the boat was managed during the unusually stormy 
passage.** Later in the season, in November, Rochester was damaged when 
one of her tiller chains parted. 

‘The Canadian steamers on Lake Ontario also had plenty of troubles 
this year. Burlington burned on 30 March, with heavy loss. Cataraqui was 
destroyed in the big fire at Kingston on 17 April, started by sparks from 
the smokestack of Telegraph.”" Then on 6 June Great Britain was damaged 
by Lett and Defoe’s attempt to destroy it by an infernal machine. On 6 
July the new Ontario broke her shaft trying to ascend the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence from Dickenson’s Landing. Proving a failure in the work for 
which she was built, she was run down the river to Montreal on 19 Octo- 
ber, sold, renamed Lord Lydenham, and put on the run to Quebec. On the 
seventh of July Gore broke her machinery on a trip between Rochester 
and Cobourg, and was towed into Port Hope by Commodore Barrie. The 
next day St. George broke her shaft, eight miles out of Oswego, and was 

25 Daily Chicago American, 29 October 1840. 
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also towed into Port Hope, but by Britannia.** On 8 October, the boiler of 
Henry Gildersleeve exploded with considerable force as she was leaving 
Cobourg for Hamilton, severely scalding two men. On the twenty-eighth, 
William the Fourth suffered a serious accident while passing down the lake. 
A heavy south sea broke on the false sides of the hull and caused her to 
take in such large quantities of water that serious mischief was threatened. 
To save her from sinking she was run aground in South Bay, where the 
mail bags, passengers, and crew were transferred to the American schoon- 
er Malcolm which proceeded to Kingston, arriving safely that night.” 

While the economic situation steadily worsened all over the country, 
the decline was not so bad along the lakes because of the large emigration 
to the west and the extensive upper lakes trade it occasioned. Along the 
shores of the lakes and the immediate hinterland, there were now about 
1,600,000 people. Buffalo had a population of 18,213, Cleveland 6,071, 
Detroit 9,102, Milwaukee 1,712, and Chicago 4,470. In northern Illinois 
and what is now Wisconsin, there were about 200,000 people, the greater 
part of the trade of which passed through Chicago. For the settlers on 
these new lands, it was work or die, and they were now producing sur- 
pluses of grains, cattle, and hogs. As Chicago had facilities for storage of 
grain and packing meat, they were taken there and sold. The exports 
there had a value of $228,362.24, an increase of 700 per cent over 1839, 
and the imports of $562,106.20. The earnings of the steamboats in this 
traffic, passenger and freight amounted to $201,838.62. Considered all 
around 1840 was not too bad a year for the lakes. 

The season of 1841 opened early on Lake Ontario. On 5 April, the bell 
of Gore drew all hands to the wharf of Cobourg to greet the first arrival of 
the season, a most welcome event truly in the state of the roads after four 
months of winter. Gore was commanded by Captain Robert Kerr, and ran 
between Rochester, Cobourg, Port Hope, and Toronto.” 

On the upper lakes the opening was late. Ice in the Detroit River held 
up the sailing of Great Western for Chicago scheduled for the thirteenth 
of the month to the twenty-second. A report was reprinted from the St. 
Louis papers by the Chicago Democrat, that Lake St. Clair had so filled with 
sand that none of the largest boats could reach Chicago. The Daily Chicago 
American for 23 April, regretted the circulation of such a report stating 
that it was unfounded, and took the Democrat roundly to task for spread- 
ing it around. Three days later Great Western, the first boat of the season 

28 Robertson, op cit., p. 874. 
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from the east, entered the river but ran aground inside of the piers, and 
could not make a landing at her wharf. Excusing this the American con- 
tinued, the wind was against her, and there was but seven and a half to 
eight and a half feet of water over the bar at the mouth of the River. This 
the American—a staunch Whig sheet—charged to the reckless, sordid, 
bargaining, auction-selling, and unjust course of Van Buren’s corrupt 
administration, there being not a cent to put the dredging machine in 
operation—although the mighty West has poured millions and millions 
into the National Treasury. Great Western brought little freight and few 
passengers—the Erie Canal not yet being open. She was held up nineteen 
hours by ice in the St. Clair River. She tarried not in port and left the 
same day for Buffalo. It was a rather inauspicious beginning for the sea- 
son. 

Shipbuilding was again at a low level on Lake Erie this year. Only one 
steamer was built. On the upper none were built. The new boat was In- 
diana, 53,4 tons, built at Toledo. She was 175 feet long, 29.2 feet wide, and 
12 feet deep in the hold. The engine was of the low-pressure type and had 
a cylinder diameter of 48 inches and a stroke of 84 inches. She had two 
boilers. The wheels were 24 feet in diameter and 8 feet wide. On the 
American side of Lake Ontario, the situation was not much better, only 
three boats being built, all at Oswego and all small: George Clinton, 100 
tons; President, 60 tons; and Vandalia, 138 tons, the first screw-propelled 
boat on the lakes.** On the Canadian side the situation was much better, 
eight boats being built: Princess Royal, 500 tons, at Kingston; Canada, 450 
tons, second of the name, at Prescott; Frontenac, 200 tons, also second of 
the name, at Kingston; Prince of Wales, 200 tons, and Vulcan, 150 tons, 
both at Kingston; Prince Edward, 150 tons, and Raftsman, both at Garden 
Island; and Kent, 140 tons, at Chatham. 

Prince of Wales alone was unusual among these boats and was set up for 
the Honorable John Hamilton at the marine railway at Kingston, and is 
reported to have had an iron hull. Her engine came from Sir James Kempt. 
She was intended for service on the Bay of Quinte.” Raftsman which was 
built at Garden Island at the entrance of the St. Lawrence River by the 
firm of Calvin, Cook and Counter and for its own use, was 100 feet long, 
22 feet wide in the hull, 32 feet over guards, and 7 feet deep in the hold, 
and was the first or one of the first towboats built expressly as such on the 
river or the lake.** She was intended for service between Montreal and 
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Quebec. The firm was engaged in rafting and towing lumber down the 
river. Raftsman was the second boat built by the firm, Prince Edward, be- 
ing the first. Prince Edward was intended for service between Kingston and 
the Bay of Quinte. She was beautifully finished, but as she turned out to 
be rather crank, it was thought it would be necessary to give her false 
sides to make her safe.** 

Kent was built for H. S. Larned of Chatham at Duncan McGregor’s 
yard there, and was intended for service along the Canadian shore be- 
tween Chatham and Chippewa. She was launched at 3:00 P.M., on 19 
June, in the presence of a large crowd, to the roar of deafening cheers. She 
was 122 feet long on the keel and 20 feet wide and had a 50-horsepower 
engine.* 

On Lake Ontario, the Royal Mail Line put five steamers on an am- 
bitious schedule of through service between Dickenson’s Landing at the 
head of the Long Sault Rapids and Toronto, with changes from river to 
lake boats at Kingston. St. George, Niagara, and City of Toronto served the 
lake part of the route and Brookville and Gildersleeve, the river. Niagara 
was none too fast, taking 16 hours to make the 154-mile run between 
Kingston and Niagara.** Cobourg went back into service this year and as 
a competitor to the Royal Mail boats on the Kingston-Toronto run. She 
had been given a thorough repair during the winter. Improvements had 
been made in the boilers which, it was advertised, considerably increased 
her speed. Cabin fare between the two ports was set at $4.00, and that 
deck passage at $i.00." 

The new Frontenac ran asa free lance on the same run, and at first caused 
much consternation to the owner of the other boats by the low rates at 
which she carried passengers, though the traveling public was not the 
least distressed by it.** 

The combination was continued this year, 49 steamers having been 
brought under its control. Of these, 25 were put into service, the re- 
mainder were laid up and according to agreement drew a certain per cent 
on their values. Boats were allotted to five lines,* six to the Chicago, ten to 
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the Detroit, six to the Toledo, one to the Green Bay, and one to the Barce- 
lona-Silver Creek.*° 

The combination did not do very well during the first part of the sea- 
son. The Cleveland Herald for 31 May reported that it would probably 
cease another season. The sailing vessels were getting a large share of the 
business and it was understood that seven of the boats, started at the be- 
ginning of the season, five of them on the Detroit, one on the Green Bay, 
and one on the Chicago lines, were being layed up, such was the falling 
off of travel and freight. It had further incurred the disfavor of the public, 
most likely because of its high rates and arbitrary actions in putting boats 
on and taking them off of the lines it served,** but while it did so it did 
make a real effort to maintain regularity of service. Bunker Hill and 
Rochester, taken off the Chicago Line for redecoration, were replaced by 
Chesapeake and New England.” 

Coal** was given a trial as steamboat fuel by the owners of Chesapeake 
early in the season, it being reported from Cleveland that a trip to De- 
troit** 


was a successful experiment in the use of Ohio coal for fuel, with usual furnaces and 
flues. The draught was aided by a blower of simple construction and small expense. 
On the trip down wood was used, and Capt. Howe stated that 18 inches of steam 
could be raised with coal as easy as 12 inches with wood. The heat was fervid, uni- 
form, and generated as much steam as desired. Capt. Howe considered the change 
in fuel ‘a great strike’ indeed. 

The use of coal on lake boats must soon become general, so great are its ad- 
vantages over wood for fuel. At nearly one half the expense sufficient fuel can be 
taken in at this port to last to Detroit or Buffalo and back, thus obviating the usual 
delays of wooding on the trip. The deck will not be lumbered up with fuel but will 
always be clear, clean and neat, ready for storage of freight. 

Should the change become general, Cleveland will be the great coal depot of the 
lakes and Ohio will gather a rich harvest from her inexhaustable mines.—This will 
be the grand furnishing point, and the coal trade, which has been steadily increas- 


Capt. A. Pratt; General Harrison, Capt. T. T. Atwood; Fairport, Capt. A. Edwards; Julia Palmer, 
Capt. R. L. Robertson. Green Bay Line: Columbus, Capt. J. Shooks. Barcelona and Silver Creek 
Chautauque, Capt. N. Master. 
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ing for several years past,*® will assume an importance scarcely dreamed of by those 
who located and constructed channels of such easy access to the mineral wealth of 
the interior. 


The second steamboat to use it was Cleveland which was reported as do- 
ing well with it. Twelve hundred bushels at a cost of $132 answered for a 
trip to Detroit and back.*® Running time, 48 hours.** Nevertheless, it was 
slow coming into general use. 

Great Western continued to elicit the approval of travelers. One, the 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, was entirely satisfied with her perform- 
ance, stating that** ‘time has sufficiently tested her qualities, and no in- 
dividual has ever taken passage on her, but will admit she is unsurpassed 
by any boat on the American waters. She is so constructed that her cabin 
on the upper deck does not “‘list’’ her, nor prevent her from running 
steadily and safely in rough weather. I have never been out in worse 
weather than we had on crossing Lake Huron, and no boat could have 
withstood the raging waters and gone through them more steadily.’ 

Great Western sported a band, one of the few boats that did at this time, 
and it, on a departure from Buffalo early in June*® ‘did discourse most elo- 
quently and as the vessel glided away upon its journey, its tones imparted 
a thrill of exquisite pleasure which must have been responded to by a 
wish of welfare for the noble craft and her urbane commander.’ 

Atrip on her was evidently a pleasure to the passengers, and as the season 
progressed she did not lack for patronage. According to the Daily Chicago 
American for 29 June, ‘this magnificent and popular boat,—the largest 
on our lakes, left our harbor yesterday with a splendid load of passengers, 
principally from the south. The staterooms and berths were all engaged, 
and nearly 50 new matresses, we learn, had to be purchased to accomodate 
the overflowing number. It is considered decidedly the largest and best 
load of the season. Extra after extra of Frink, Walker & Co’s excellent line 
of stages came in full for the boat, and our hotels were lively enough, in 
attending to the crowd of passengers. We are glad to see this evidence of a 
revival in trade and business. The concourse of citizens which crowd to 
witness the appearance and departure of the Great Western, as she adds to 
her imposing appearance the lively strains of her band of music is highly 
gratifying to Capt. Walker, as well as it may be. With such boats as the 

45 Receipts of coal at Cleveland, 1833, 49,131 bushels; 1836-1837, 183,484 bushels. 
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Great Western, the Illinois, Missouri and Chesapeake, we may well expect 
an increasing travel.’ 

Business was still none too good for the combination. It took advantage 
of the falling off of travel to permit the laying up of several boats in rota- 
tion, for redecoration and repairs. Bunker Hill and Rochester were taken 
off the Chicago Line and replaced by Chesapeake and New England taken 
off the Detroit run.” It was vulnerable to competition of opposition boats 
whose owners took occasion to strip off some of its blubber of its profits. 
Towards the end of June the Detroit Advertiser announced that® 


the city was greatly enlivened on the Wednesday, by the arrival and departure of the 
splendid steamboat, Daniel Webster, Capt. Taylor. She appears as an opposition 
boat, and carries passengers for $5, in the cabin, and at proportionate rates in the 
steerage. As ‘opposition is the life of trade,’ the traveling public should welcome the 
Webster as a godsend and take passage in her by all means. Capt. Taylor is a noble 
fellow and will keep his flag flying through the season at all hazards. He is, too a 
fast friend of the printers, and as evidence of it, he will carry editors free, deduct $1 
from the fare of every passenger who will exhibit proof that he takes a newspaper, 
and has paid for it one year in advance! So good luck to the ‘Black Dan’ and her 
patriotic commander. 


But Captain Taylor did not stay put. He let down the editor of the Adver- 
tiser rather hard. On g July, the Daily Chicago American commented causti- 
cally: 


the boats on the lakes occasionally make a good business of being bought off. The 
valiant ‘Black Dan’ has been caught with silver. The Buffalo Advertiser says: the 
sympathy and well wishers of ourselves and contempories, both east and west are 
entirely thrown away upon the ‘Webste’—The grand flourish of trumpets with 
which she commenced running having quietly subsided into ‘O dolce concento’. In 
other words, the managing owner of the Webster and the Directors of the lake combi- 
nation have agreed upon terms and the boat for the remainder of the season is at 
the disposal of the association. We have not heard the precise amount to be paid, 
but it is understood to be a pretty long figure. Such a consummation was undoubt- 
edly the main inducement to fitting up the Webster for service. All right of course. 
Men now-a-days look to the main chance and we may congratulate Captain T. on 
his successful diplomacy in this matter. 


The dullness of the early summer was enlivened by the episode of the 
stolen steamboat, Milwaukie. The building of Milwaukie had been a joint 
venture by Buffalo and Milwaukee interests. In the mid-thirties several 
prominent citizens of Milwaukee thought of building a first-class steam- 
boat to take advantage of the prospects of the boom in immigration and 
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to bring some of it direct to their port. A Mr. Hotaling appeared in Mil- 
waukee. He made representation that people in Buffalo were just as anx- 
ious to put this project through as they were in Milwaukee, and that the 
boat could be built better and cheaper there. Solomon Juneau invested 
heavily along with other Milwaukians.* The project seems to have been 
promoted on a rather lavish scale. The boat was to be the finest and fastest 
steamer on the lakes. A New York shipbuilder, John Englis, whose boats 
were noted for their fine interior arrangements and cabinet work, was 
brought to Buffalo to do the job. She was built at Grand Island, launched 
on 19 July 1837, and named Milwauhie.** The land boom had crashed in 
May and the Buffalo people were not quite so anxious to complete her as 
they should have been. Hotaling returned to Milwaukee and tapped 
Juneau for an additional $10,000. He had already put in $27,000.** She 
was completed in the spring of 1838 at a reported cost of $75,000, and en- 
rolled at Buffalo. Englis was registered as owner. Apparently she had not 
been fully paid for and he retained control. 

Milwaukie was 172 feet long, 24 feet g inches wide, and 10 feet 1 inch 
deep in the hold. The tonnage was 401 40/95 tons. She had a low-pressure 
engine of 150 horsepower with a cylinder diameter of 2514 inches and a 
stroke of 6 feet, built by the West Point Foundry at Cold Spring, New 
York; and five boilers. ‘(The wheels were 21 feet in diameter and g feet 4 
inches wide.* As a part of the promotion, a painting showing her leaving 
Buffalo, was made by artist W. C. Miller, an excellent piece of drafting 
evidently drawn from the builder’s plans. This was engraved and pub- 
lished in New York during the year. This engraving is undoubtedly the 
most accurate representation of an early lakes steamboat ever made. It 
shows her as a trim, fast-looking craft in Hudson River style with a flat 
sheer and a low bow with a straight stem. Her first service was on Lake 
Frie, far from Milwaukee, under Captain Morris Hazard. She had started 
on her career of trouble. On 4 May, she collided with and damaged Cin- 
cinnati on entering Cleveland harbor, an accident that had serious re- 
percussions. Her owner refused to pay the bill and those of Cincinnati 
sued him in the Court of Common Pleas in Cleveland. She was now char- 
tered by the British for use in their operations against the Patriots, in 
which service she remained about a year.** In May 1839, the owners of 
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Cincinnati recovered a verdict of $1,952 against Milwaukie. The judgment 
was appealed to the Supreme Court scheduled to meet in August. The 
Court confirmed it. A Mr. Sears of Buffalo took her over, she being sold,** 
probably to satisfy the judgment. She was again in service on Lake Erie in 
1840, and was in the combination the following season which laid her up 
in Buffalo Creek as far up as she could be taken. Her time in the British 
service had not endeared her to Americans. 

In all this time neither Juneau or his associates received a dividend on 
their investment, nor did Milwaukie appear at Milwaukee. They now de- 
termined to get possession. A party consisting of Captain Lester Cotton, 
Captain Caswell, and Duncan C. Reed left about 30 June for Buffalo. 
There they reconnoitered the situation, secretly recruited a crew, pro- 
cured provisions, a scow full of wood and bided their time. On the eve- 
ning of 3 July, while Buffalo was getting ready for the celebration of the 
Fourth, Cotton and his crew boarded her, seized, gagged, and confined 
the shipkeeper, put the wood aboard from the scow, pumped water into 
the boilers, started the fires, raised steam and quietly started down the 
creek. Reaching the lake they set out at full speed for Milwaukee. By 
daybreak she was hull down on the western horizon. They put their 
prisoner ashore on the pier head at Silver Creek. ‘Taking on wood at Put 
in Bay, they continued on to Milwaukee where they arrived on 8 July. Her 
appearance was hailed with delight by the people lining the shore.** A 
problem now presented itself, how to get her into the river, there still be- 
ing no harbor there. Cotton and crew decided to try to force her over the 
bar. She passed the shoals in the bay safely and headed for the river mouth, 
but could not plough her way through the sand on the bar. There she 
stuck and there she remained with a guard on boat until a storm in the 
following November raised the water in the bay high enough to float her 
over into the river. She was then towed upstream to Juneau’s dock where 
she was laid up for safekeeping. Milwaukee at last had its Milwaukie, some- 
what damaged by hard usage, but still a steamboat, and not usuable as she 
could not get back into the lake and because of the lawsuits that she had 
dragged after her; and there she remained until the courts determined 
her ownership. 

At the rising city on the lake shore go miles to the south, business was 
given a lift by the travel to the east. On 17 July James Madison took out an 
overflowing load of passengers. Four hours before starting time every 
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stateroom was taken. Several extra stages came in from the south for her 
departure.** The Chicago route was fast becoming the favorite for south- 
erners traveling to and from the east: ‘our citizens did not trouble their 
servants as did Cincinnatians,’ said the Daily Chicago American for 24 July. 

Outside of the Milwaukie affair the season so far had been quiet, but 
two weeks later the entire country was shocked by the disaster which over- 
took Erie. Erie left Buffalo at 4:00 p.M., Monday, g August for Chicago 
with about 250 persons on board of whom about 205 were passengers. 
Among them were about 150 respectable Swiss emigrants who carried a 
considerable amount of specie. She also carried a valuable cargo. On board 
were six painters in the employ of W. G. Miller of Buffalo, on their way 
to Erie to paint James Madison, they having just finished a similar job on 
Erie. They brought their paints, varnish and oils with them. They stowed 
some demijohns™ of turpentine on the deck immediately above the 
boilers. A fireman going forward noticed them and removed them to a 
safe place, but they were put back in their first place by someone un- 
known. All went well until just about dusk. At 8:00 p.m. when she was off 
Silver Creek, 33 miles from Buffalo and eight miles offshore, a slight ex- 
plosion which sounded like the puff of a high-pressure engine, was heard 
and a heavy cloud of black smoke billowed out of the cabin. An over- 
heated demijohn of turpentine had burst and blown its contents over the 
deck. The bursting of the others followed and some of the turpentine 
poured down into the fire room. In an instant the freshly painted interior 
was a mass of flame. A fresh breeze blowing at the time fanned the flames 
which now shot out of the windows and cracked the skylight. Captain 
Titus was on deck at the time and rushed to the ladies’ cabin to get the life 
preservers of which there were about one hundred on board, but the 
flames prevented his entrance. He then gave orders to stop the engine as 
the speed of the boat increased the draft. But the flames prevented it being 
done. He then ordered Luther Fuller, the steersman, to hard-a-starboard 
the helm and the boat swung heavily around towards the shore. The life- 
boats were ordered out. Two were lowered but the heavy seas swamped 
them. The scene was now beyond description. Those on board were fran- 
tic with fear. Some jumped overboard with nothing to support them and 
soon disappeared into the dark waves. Others seized anything that would 
float and went overboard. The third boat carried forward—had been 
safely lowered and now drifted by the wheel box filled with water. Cap- 
tain Titus jumped in it as it passed astern. There was but one oar in it. A 
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lady drifted by on a life preserver and cried for help. ‘Titus threw her the 
oar. That kept her afloat. A passenger tore out a rail seat, threw it over- 
board and jumped after it. Others did the same thing. All this time the 
engine was working. The fire increased the boiler pressure, and it turned 
faster and faster. ‘The boat speeded up and ran in a straight direction for 
some minutes, then suddenly turned around and ran back to where the 
people were floating in the water, threatening to run over them. Then as 
suddenly it stopped. She was now a mass of flames that roared like a hurri- 
cane. On the afterdeck twenty to thirty persons were clustered all trying 
to descend the rudder chains to safety. A few succeeded while others fol- 
lowing tried to push them off. Others clung to the rudder and to the braces 
of the guards along the sides. Some grasped the paddles of the side wheels. 
The anchor hung down from the bow and four to six men hung on to it. As 
many more clung to the range pole. The stays had given way and it trailed 
in the water. Another stood near the forward bulkhead surrounded by 
flames and begged to be taken off on a plank. He held a white rag to his 
face which he wet. Still another stood on the wheelhouse shrieking for 
help like a maniac. In the water around the blazing, floating furnace, 
men supported their wives, and mothers children, all struggling to stay 
afloat in the waves. 

The fire was early seen from the shore and three men, George and 
Sampson Alton and Andrew Wood, put out in a small boat with a mere 
rag of a sail. They saved one of the musicians, Alexander Lamberton, a 
young fellow from Erie, who had swam two miles from the wreck when 
picked up. They also took on three floating bodies one of which came to 
on being brought ashore.® In the alarm and confusion of the discovery 
of the fire at Dunkirk, an inebriated Irishman excited by the sight to do 
his bit, rushed down to the wharf crying he was going to swim off to the 
burning vessel. He jumped into the water and was drowned.” 

DeWitt Clinton had left Buffalo in the morning, and stopped at Dunkirk 
and remained there until nearly sunset because of the high wind when 
the westward trip was resumed. At twilight when off Barcelona, the glare 
of the fire twenty miles astern was seen. She was immediately put about 
and made for the scene which was reached about 10:00 P.M. It was a fear- 
ful sight. The upper works had been burned away and the hull was a dull 
mass of flame with the engine still standing gaunt and black in its midst. 
Those still alive in the water were screaming in their agonies and shriek- 
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ing for help. The boats were quickly put out and twenty-five survivors 
were picked up. They were all that could be found. Some of them were 
badly burned but not dangerously so. 

Lady, a little steamer laying to at Dunkirk, put out as soon as possible 
after the fire was discovered and reached the scene soon after DeWitt 
Clinton. At 1:00 A.M. all was still save for the crackling of the flames. Not 
a solitary person could be seen on the water. DeWitt Clinton made fast a 
line to the rudder and the smouldering hulk was towed shoreward. Chau- 
tauque now came up and gave assistance. When within four miles of the 
shore the hulk sank hissing into eleven fathoms of water leaving a cloud 
of steam to mark the spot. Erie was no more. It was now daylight. The lines 
were cast off and DeWitt Clinton headed for Buffalo which was reached 
about 6:00 A.M. 

Captain Titus estimated there were twenty to thirty cabin passengers 
on board of whom ten to twelve were ladies, and 140 Swiss and German 
immigrants. Practically all of them perished. Ten of the crew were saved; 
of the band of ten musicians, only two, Lamberton and W. Wadsworth. 
This band was not made up of professional musicians, but of young 
mechanics, all of Erie, who had associated themselves for musical im- 
provement and who had agreed with Captain Titus to make the trip to 
Chicago and back. Only one of the painters, ‘Theodore Sears, was saved. 
He was badly scalded. The lady to whom Captain Titus had thrown an 
oar, a Mrs. Lynde of Milwaukee, was the only woman saved.* 

The number of those who perished could not be definitely determined 
as no passenger list was made, but Parsons and Company of Buffalo, 
agents for the immigrants, gave 130 as the number shipped. The total 
loss of life topped 200. An invoice of merchandise valued at $20,000 was 
carried as well as $180,000 in specie. The boat was valued at about 
$75,000. The loss was complete and amounted to about $275,000. No in- 
surance was carried. The owner was C. M. Reed of Erie. The disaster oc- 
curred at about the same place as that which overwhelmed George Wash- 
ington in 1838. On board DeWitt Clinton was Captain Brown, master of 
George Washington at the time. He was very active in rescuing the Erie 
survivors. A strange coincidence. 

Chautauque brought in the first body, that of a Swiss woman, on her 
trip to Buffalo. When the news reached Buffalo, Vermillion put out to 
cruise the lake to pick up any others and such property as could be found 

65 Ibid., 16, 17, 19 August 1841. The musicians lost were Robert Hughes, James Heck, Joseph 
Sterritt, John C. Culp, Phillip Dimm, Phillip Feigert and two others names unknown. The painters 


lost were Phillip Barber, Henry Weaver, William Thomas, — Evarts and Peter Finney. With 
Sears thev were all from Buffalo. 
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floating on the lake. Bodies were found on the lake for two months after- 
ward. Captain Blair of the schooner Adelaide picked up fifteen and Com- 
modore Perry, thirteen. By the middle of October about 130 had been re- 
covered. One of Erie’s boats was picked up 17 miles east of the scene. A 
part of the wheel went ashore at Sturgeon Point and a part of the guard 
was found about a half mile west of the Buffalo lighthouse.” 

This disaster was due to the crass stupidity of the persons who placed 
the demijohns of turpentine and varnish over the boilers. But that they 
were replaced in that position after being removed from it, and then al- 
lowed to remain there, can be attributed to nothing but lax inspection 
and supervision of the boat. For this, Captain Titus was responsible. ‘That 
he jumped into one of the boats as it drifted by him can only be attributed 
to his obeying a sudden impulse to save himself. The Federal inspection 
laws had been complied with on Erie as far as boats and steering chains 
were concerned. She was in good condition. Had the crew been able to 
successfully launch the boats and had the life preservers been positioned 
on the outside of the cabin and the passengers been able to inflate them, 
many more lives could have been saved. While the life-saving equipment 
was not what experience had taught it should have been, the disaster can- 
not be laid to any defect in the boat itself. It could have been avoided had 
it been properly inspected just before leaving Buffalo and again while on 
the lake. 

The disaster focussed attention upon the inadequacy of the lifeboat 
equipment. Commented the Daily Chicago American for 23 August 1841, 
every lake steamer must be equipped with at least one that was non-sink- 
able. It recommended the use of Captain Blake’s planks with ropes at- 
tached to be placed in different parts of the vessel. 

The Erie disaster, horrifying as it was, had but little effect on steamboat 
travel in general. About the time it was occurring a passenger on another 
boat was writing:” 


this Great Western is a charming boat. In calm weather you fancy yourself ashore—in 
a moderate blow, you shall be rocked as gently as a babe in a cradle—in a storm you 
shall feel secure, if not comfortable—and in a head wind you shall see the real glory 
of the Western. She has been walking straight through a head wind for some 500 
miles at the rate of ten knots an hour, and she doesn’t seem in the least fatigued at 
that. There are a good many points about this boat that are apt to be overlooked— 
you do not smell either bilge water or the machinery—consequently you have an 
exciting hall in every respect equal to the finest hotel. . . . 


66 Daily Chicago American, 19 August, 11, 20 September 1841. 
67 Ibid., 14 August 1841. 
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The peculiar construction of the Western makes her a very safe sea boat. I have 
always had an idea she was not calculated for rough weather; but I have had an op- 
portunity to see her tested in a storm, and never did I see a vessel ride more gal- 
lantly, or bear herself more gently—indeed she is less affected by the wind than 
any boat I ever sailed in... . We have an elegant DEJEUNER provided at 7.00 o'clock, 
and the male gender then go forward, and enjoying a segar until the tables are 
cleared, when such as feel disposed, sit down to a quiet game of whist or eucre— 
others read (there is a library aboard), and others chat with the ladies; so time passes 
away until dinner. After a sumptious dinner, time is killed or improved in the same 
manner as in the morning—but after tea the scene changes. The band strikes up 
and if the weather is not tempestuous we have a merry dance. A week will melt 
away rapidly in such a round of amusement. 


But the times remained hard. The Buffalo papers reported a half mil- 
lion dollars of steamboat stock laid up in the harbor. The steamboat 
business, they said, had been prodigiously overdone for two or three 
years past.”° 

The shortage of wheat occasioned by a long, continued spell of dry 
weather, raised its price at Chicago from about 50 to 60 cents a bushel of 
previous years to an average of 87'% cents, and brought about a revival 
of trade. Wheat flowed into the city, 2,000 to 3,000 bushels a day coming 
in. Said the Daily Chicago American for 20 August, ‘four times more will 
be brought in than heretofore. An immense increase is to be expected 
every season. Despair has vanished. Let us be alive to the importance of 
the wheat trade and adopt every possible measure to secure the entire 
crop, present and future of the country. Let us neglect nothing. We are 
already the granary of Northern Illinois and may become that of a large 
part of Southern.’ 

The storehouses were thronged with teams unloading and waiting to 
be unloaded, 1,300 bushels being brought in that morning. On 14 Au- 
gust, Illinois wheat sold at Buffalo for $1.10a bushel cash. On the thirtieth 
the price at Chicago was 95 cents in the streets. It remained at that figure 
for some days following. On 2 September the Daily Chicago American 
clamored for vessels to move the new crop to Buffalo. Produce was coming 
in in volume and no vessels were available. Owners were urged to send 
them to Chicago where there were overflowing cargoes and good rates. 
They answered the call but by 7 October, more were still needed. The 
grain dealers were quite anxious about the situation and hoped for no 
further delay from lower ports. Double rates were believed possible as 
immense quantities of wheat were accumulating and it was doubtful if 
a large part of it could be shipped. Every vessel that left was loaded and 


88 Niles National Register, LX (21 August 1841), 400. 
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every trip was made with the utmost expedition and still the stock con- 
tinuously increased.* 

On 6 September 5,700 bushels were brought in. Two days later the 
Daily Chicago American advised that wheat would remain at g5 to 96 cents 
for the next week or two in the absence of intelligence from Europe, and 
that wheat was dull at Buffalo at $1.20 to $1.2214. The farmers were again 
advised to bring it in. Seven shillings were better now than an uncertain 
prospect of eight or even nine in the spring. There were wheat wagons in 
every port and numerous little camps of farmers. ‘There were new arrivals 
every day. Wagons from 150 miles distant were common with some from 
as far as 200 or 250 miles off. Chicago was now the market for one half of 
Illinois, a large part of Indiana and a very reasonable part of Wisconsin. 
The shores at the harbor called for improvement and a lighthouse and a 
marine hospital were needed. The harbor was reported full of vessels 
early in October and presented a most animated and gratifying spectacle 
—in fact a forest of masts. On the fourth there were 40 vessels in port; 2 
steamboats, 4 brigs, 29 schooners, and 5 sloops. Farmers were again urged 
to bring their wheat in as there was no difficulty in shipping wheat and to 
take advantage of the favorable state of things.” 

And the wheat came in and the merchants took in more cash from the 
ninth to the thirteenth than ever before. Said the Daily Chicago American 
for the eleventh, this fact and the number of buildings being erected 
shows Chicago is marching on with great strides. Our prosperity cannot 
be checked. Illinois wheat was now selling at $1.95 per bushel, and corn 
which a few weeks before sold for 26 cents, at 6214." 

The attention of farmers was also called to the large supply of salt on 
hand in the city. Said the Daily Chicago American for 9 October, ‘there is 
pile after pile on the wharves and it is selling at $2.00 a barrel—a lower 
price possible if bought in larger quantities—they will never have a bet- 
ter opportunity, if so good a one to lay ina stock. They should by all means 
attend to the matter in season or the price will rise after close of naviga- 
tion. They will then regret it if they had not taken advantage of it.’ It 
added: ‘we should observe in addition, that our merchants have all very 
excellent and complete assortments of goods for the fall trade.’ 

When the season closed a large indeterminate amount of wheat as well 
as quantities of beef, flour, whiskey, hides, furs, shot, and lead from Ga 
lena, with a total value of $348,362.24, had been exported. The balance 

69 Daily Chicago American, 7 October 1841. 
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of trade was in favor of Buffalo and the east, the imports, a great variety of 
merchandise, having a value of $564,347.88." 

But travel to and from Chicago was now unequalled, said the Daily 
Chicago American for 6 September: ‘go which way you will, the journey is 
pleasant. From Chicago to Peru, the country is delightful. The coaches of 
Messrs. Frink, Walker & Co., are superb. The lake route seems to have 
been designed for the especial purpose of connecting the West, and a large 
part of the South, with the East. ‘The lakes are rather inland oceans than 
lakes. We presume that most of the steamboats running from Chicago to 
Buffalo are not exceeded by any in the world. It is difficult to conceive of 
their superiority in swiftness or beauty of modcl. They float upon the 
water like swans; they move through it like its own finny inhabitants. 
Travellers from both south and east are in raptures with them and they 
may well be so.’ On the ninth, it expressed surprise that any southerner 
should prefer the Atlantic route to the east. 

Westward travel also held its own throughout the late summer and 
early fall. Great Western came in at 7:00 p.M. on 6 September, with what 
was probably the largest cargo of the season, 425 passengers, 13 horses, a 
large quantity of hogs and of wagons, etc., etc."* Illinois, her rival, arrived 
on 18 September, a little after her time in consequence of having broken 
a wheel, the repairing of which took some eight or ten hours. She brought 
a large number of passengers as is obvious from the fact that the passage 
money came to over four thousand dollars. Her cargo also was unusually 
large. Every part of her was crowded with boxes, bales, wagons, etc., etc., 
for our fall trade, which will be altogether beyond what could possibly 
have been anticipated even two months ago."* Great Western came in again 
on the twenty-fourth with another large freight and 430 passengers. But 
Chesapeake, a favorite of the southern travelers, ran into rough weather on 
her way to Chicago late in September, when a little south of the Manitou 
Islands and was nearly lost. By throwing overboard wood, etc., and by the 
skilful management of her officers and crew she was saved. It was thought 
at one time by the passengers that they would not survive the gale, and 
they were accordingly i in a most dreadful state of mind.*® Two w eeks later 
she had further hard luck breaking her walking beam on Lake Erie and 
was compelled to put into Fairport, twenty- four miles below Cleveland. 
United States took her freight and passengers on to Detroit and Chicago.”° 

72 J. W. Norris, Business Directory and Statistics of the City of Chicago for 1846, p. 15. 
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The continued decline in the levels of the lakes and the shoaling of the 
water in the channel at the St. Clair flats, the groundings and the conse- 
quent delays to shipping and to the steamboats in particular, occasioned 
there, could not be brushed aside. A reconnaissance of the channel as well 
as that of the American channel of the Straits of Detroit west of Grosse 
Isle was made in July by Captain W. G. Williams, Topographical En- 
gineers, District Superintendent at Buffalo, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate. Captain Williams reported but nine feet of water on 
the upper bar, at the débouché of the St. Clair River into Lake St. Clair.” 
His conclusions were that the improvement of the channel was both prac- 
ticable and feasible and that it would be successful and lasting; that it 
should be done did not admit of a doubt; that a survey should be made im- 
mediately as a portion of the Survey of the Northwestern Lakes upon 
which an estimate could be made for the necessary amount to remove the 
obstruction, which he believed might be effected the ensuing summer. All 
of which was good news to the steamboat interests. 

Mishaps and losses other than those already referred to were compara- 
tively few. On 6 November little Oddfellow, used in towing canalboats up 
and down the Niagara River was lost on a reef two miles east of Gravelly 
Bay while on a trip to Canada. The crew saved themselves by swimming 
ashore. She was laden with chestnuts—a rather uncommon cargo. We 
sympathize deeply, said the Daily Chicago American for the seventeenth, 


‘with the lovers of the good things of the world in that quarter of the coun- 
try, on account of the serious loss they have sustained. Five hundred dol- 
lars worth of chestnuts completely destroyed is no ordinary event.’ 
Constellation grounded at the end of the Cleveland pier late in October 
in a blow, and was thrown against it violently for some time by the action 
of the waves, but was soon towed off by Vermillion. One wheel and some 
upper works were injured. She nevertheless proceeded on her way next 


77 Gist of report of Captain Williams. (Executive Documents, 27th Congress, 2d Session, Senate 
303. Extract from the report of Capt. Williams, Corps of Topographical Engineers, in relation to the 
survey of the northern and northwestern lakes of the United States, date Buffalo, December 31, 1841. 

There are two distinct bars at the flats the upper of which is very narrow with greatest depth of 
nine feet, the lower is nearly a quarter mile wide and has but nine feet of water on it also. Below 
the lower and principal bar the lake is shoal with channel depths from 10.5 and 14.0 feet, the great- 
est portion has 12 feet depths. The channel is circuitous. The lake is seven miles wide at this point. 
On the bottom is a bed of sub-aqueous vegetation. The sides of steamboats passing through are 
swept by rushes. The commercial association (combination) is obliged in the spring to locate buoys 
marking channel. The channel is important commercially. Whole fleets of vessels are held up until 
it is staked out to enable them to follow its windings. Marks of keels show on bottom where vessels 
have been dragged over the bar and are visible from year to year. The route from the Mississippi 
to the Northeastern States has taken this direction within a year or two and will increase to an im- 
mense extent. The advantages of improving the channel would be felt over a large extent of terri- 
tory. Its dredging is both practicable and feasible and would be successful and lasting. Since the 
reconnaissance referred to the waters have dropped considerably and very unusual delays have oc- 
curred. Vessels have been compelled to unload cargo, put it on lighters and reload when the shoals 
have been passed. 
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day.** In November, Rochester was overtaken by a storm about forty miles 
from Buffalo while en route to Cleveland, sprang a leak, took in two feet 
of water in the hold, put about and made for Buffalo which she made just 
in time to be saved from going to the bottom. New England was out in the 
same storm, but by the good seamanship of Captain Oliver also made 
Buffalo safely. 

While the steamboats appeared to have it all their own way as to speed, 
occasionally a sailing craft would put it over one of them. Chesapeake left 
Detroit on 6 December with the full-rigged ship Superior, Captain Mun- 
son, in tow and bound for a Lake Erie port. During the night, a favorable 
breeze sprang up. Captain Munson availed himself of it, set all sails, cast 
off the tow line and made a good run to port while his ‘compagnon du 
vapeur,’ was left in the rear to make her way to port as well as she could 
through the white caps.” 

The total trade of the lakes for this year amounted to $32,342,581 for 
the exports and $33,483,441 for imports. Taking both together this was 
an increase of four hundred per cent in five years’ time, and this while 
the trade of the other ports of the Union had fallen off from its palmy 
state. The traffic in wheat and other grains in the latter part of the season, 
with the lift it gave to business in general relieved the distress of the hard 
times in the lakes country, and particularly along the upper lakes, where 
the steamboats alone cleared $301,803.24.°° Outside of the Erie disaster, 
the year was not altogether bad. 

78 Daily Chicago American, 31 October 1841. 
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H. A. Musham is a naval architect living in Chicago. He is writing a maritime history of 
the Great Lakes and this article is one of a series being published in NEPTUNE which are 
some of the results of his researches over a good many years. 
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Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
1746-1784. 

SCHOONER Miriam, 103 tons, newly built, ‘with her Masts Booms Bowsprit Fore- 
sail Mainsail Jebb Cables Anchors Rigging Stores & Appurtenances’ was sold by 
Thomas Clarke and Lemuel Gowen of Boston to Thomas Donnell, mariner, of 
York, Maine, on 2 December 1746, for £3400, Old Tenor. 


Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 
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George Peabody and the Search for 
Sir John Franklin, 1852-1854 


BY FRANKLIN PARKER 


HE background that connected George Peabody with America’s 
earliest Arctic exploration, added Peabody Bay to the Arctic map, 
and aided Anglo-American relations centered about the search for 
Sir John Franklin, English Arctic explorer. The disappearance in the 
frozen North of this British naval officer, sometimes referred to as the 
Ulysses of his generation,’ raised a hue and cry from 1845 to 1855 to find 
Franklin, just as in the 1870's the call went out to find David Livingstone. 

Columbus's dream of a northwest passage to the East had opened the 
field of Arctic exploration, inspired Martin Frobisher to reach a latitude 
of sixty-two degrees, John Davis to make three Arctic voyages, and many 
others to sail below Greenland toward the top of the Americas. The cen- 
tral figure of Arctic exploration in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was Sir John Franklin.’ 

Franklin had fought under Lord Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar,’ 
participated in the attack on New Orleans in the War of 1812,* and had 
been the governor of Tasmania. By 1845 he had already made several 
Arctic voyages when a new plan to find the Northwest Passage reached 
practicality under the urging of Sir John Barrow of the Admiralty.* 

Under Franklin’s command Erebus and Terror sailed in May 1845 in 
quest of the hidden passage. After 1847 no member of the expedition was 
seen alive again. One hundred and thirty-seven men had voluntarily left 
their native land knowing that danger and maybe death awaited them, all 


1 Philip Whitwell Wilson, George Peabody, Esq., An Interpretation (Nashville, Tennessee: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1926), p. 49. 

2 J. Kennedy MacLean and Chelsea Fraser, Heroes of the North and Farthest South (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1932), p. 10. 

3 Albert Hastings Markham, Life of Sir John Franklin and the Northwest Passage (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1889), p. 72. 

# Ibid., p. 76. 

5G. J. Staunton, Memoir of Sir John Barrow, Bart. and Description of the Barrow Monument 
Erected on the Hill of Hood, Ulverston, in the Neighborhood of his Birthplace, A.D. 1850; also 
Richard J. Cyriax, Sir John Franklin’s Last Arctic Expedition, a Chapter in the History of the 
Royal Navy (London: Methuen and Company, 1936). 
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for the purpose of adding one bright page to the scientific history of their 
country.’ This heart-rending event precipitated the greatest manhunt 
of the time.’ 

The international searching expeditions numbered five in 1848, three 
in 1849, ten in 1850, two in 1851, nine in 18532, five in 1853, two in 1854, 
one in 1855, and one in 1857.* George Peabody’s contribution to the Sec- 
ond United States Grinnell Expedition under command of Dr. Elisha 
Kent Kane in 1853 was inspired largely by the gallant efforts of Lady 
Franklin in arousing American participation.’ Turning a vague desire 
to help into an overwhelming crusade, she sent an appeal to the newly in- 
augurated President, Zachary Taylor, ‘to join heart and mind in the en- 
terprise of snatching the lost navigators from a dreary grave.’ * 

To a reward of £20,000 offered by the British Government, Lady 
Franklin added £3,000,"* and her appeals to the United States went to 
Congress, then too preoccupied with the Compromise of 1850 and the ad- 
mission of California as a free or slave state to take action. Her appeal, 
however, moved three Americans. The first was Henry Grinnell, head 
of Grinnell, Minturn & Co. of New York, whose early interest in north- 
ern whaling expeditions, close mercantile ties with Great Britain, and 
sympathy with the cause prompted him to offer two ships for the search. 
With this gesture of international good will before it, Congress acted 
quickly and on g May 1850 authorized United States naval personnel to 
man the ships. 

The second man moved by Lady Franklin’s appeal was Elisha Kent 
Kane, M.D., a medical officer of the United States Navy. In May 1850, 
while assigned to coast survey duty in the Gulf of Mexico, he volunteered 
through Navy channels to serve on any expedition searching for Frank- 
lin. In that month and year two of Henry Grinnell’s ships formed the 
First United States Grinnell Expedition and searched the Arctic for six- 
teen months. The 144-ton Advance, under command of Captain E. J. De- 


6 James A. Browne, The Northwest Passage and the Fate of Sir John Franklin (Woolrich, Eng- 
land: W. P. Jackson, 1860), p. vi. 

7 Jeannette Mirsky, Elisha Kent Kane and the Seafaring Frontier (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1954), p- 51- 

8 Elisha Kent Kane, Adrift in the Arctic Icepack; from the History of the First United Grinnell 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin (Oyster Bay, New York: Nelson, Doubleday, 1915), In- 
troduction. 

9 Ernest Charles Buley, /nto the Polar Seas; the Story of Sir John Franklin (London: The Sunday 
School Union, no date), p. 49. 

10 Willingham Franklin Rawnsley, ed., The Life, Diaries, and Correspondence of Lady Jane 
Franklin, 1792-1875 (London: Erskine, MacDonald, 1949), pp- 197-232; Mirsky, op. cit., p. 52; Kane, 
op. cit., Introduction. 
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Haven with Dr. Elisha Kent Kane aboard as ship’s doctor, and the g1-ton 
Rescue, commanded by Acting Master S. P. Griffin, did not accomplish its 
mission, which was to find Franklin, his ships, or crew.” 

George Peabody, the third man moved by Lady Franklin’s appeal, was 
an American banker living in London. Born 18 February 1795 in what 
was then Danvers not far from historic Salem, Massachusetts, he had gone 
south to Georgetown, District of Columbia, in 1812 at age seventeen. 
Working as a storekeeper and pack peddler of retail dry goods, he served 
briefly in the War of 1812 and entered as junior partner in the mercantile 
firm of Riggs, Peabody & Co. in 1814. 

Becoming head of the firm Peabody made five business trips to Europe 
between 1827 and 1837, undertaking on the last trip a commission to 
market abroad an eight-million-dollar bond issue for the state of Mary- 
land. He passed through the Panic of 1837 unscathed and with an en- 
hanced reputation, having sold most of the bonds used for the expansion 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
He remained in London after 1837 and almost for the rest of his life, lay- 
ing the basis of his fortune by investing in American securities during the 
1840's. 

By 1843 Peabody had gone through the cycle from merchant to banker. 
From the ashes of Peabody, Riggs & Co. rose the firm of George Peabody & 
Co. of London, an American firm dealing with the sale of American se- 
curities abroad. ‘Heaven has been pleased,’ he said in a public address, 
‘to reward my efforts with success, and has permitted me to establish .. . a 
house in the great metropolis of England.’ ** 

Peabody had first attracted minor international attention at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 in London. The American exhibitors arrived with 
many crates of articles to be displayed but with no funds to outfit the large 
area assigned to them. London newspapers ridiculed the sorry show when 
Peabody, unknown to most of the exhibitors, quietly offered them a loan 
of $15,000. It was a matter of pride for him to stand by his countrymen. 
He also had a strong desire to strengthen relations between his country 
and England. Moved by Lady Franklin’s appeal, he saw the opportunity 
for an Anglo-American effort to rescue or locate the remains of the inter- 
national explorer. 

Peabody first became interested in the search for Franklin in 1852 and 
with typical thoroughness learned all he could of a projected Second 


12 Naval Records, National Archives. 
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United States Grinnell Expedition. Hamilton Fish, Senator from New 
York, had presented a memorial from Henry Grinnell asking Congress 
for United States naval support in conjunction with his ships for the sec- 
ond search. On 4 March 1852, Peabody wrote to a business associate in 
New York, William Shepard Wetmore, of his intention to aid the search 
with $10,000. Wetmore wrote to William Wilson Corcoran, another busi- 
ness associate in Washington, D. C., to learn Congress’s intent through 
Hamilton Fish.** 

Knowing of Grinnell’s ships and Peabody’s aid, John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy, then United States Secretary of the Navy, codrdinated the matter in 
its early stage. He had dinner with Dr. Kane in the middle of November 
1852, and later recorded in his journal: 


Pleasant little party at dinner with Dr. Kane of the Arctic Expedition and Lt. Gil- 
leys of the Astronomical Department. ... Kane had brought his drawings—a rich 
portfolio of Polar scenes—to show us. I have given him permission to go again, at 
the request of Lady Franklin on the new expedition recently set on foot by Mr. 
Henry Grinnell and Mr. Peabody.*® 


Kennedy issued orders for Dr. Kane to take command, secured for him 
ten volunteers, and made the purpose of the expedition a scientific and 
geographic one.** Certain now that a second expedition would set forth, 
William Shepard Wetmore informed Henry Grinnell he was ready to 
transfer Peabody’s $10,000 when needed. Grinnell gratefully acknowl- 


edged the gift and arranged for Dr. Kane to depart in May 1853."" Kane 
needed publicity to secure instruments and equipment and he asked per- 
mission to publish Peabody’s letter,** which was widely quoted. Peabody 
had written: 


I hope that Congress will nobly respond to what appears to be the feeling of the 
nation; but aware of the uncertainty of votes on appropriation of money for such 
objects...1... subscribe for the purpose . . . ten thousand dollars.1® 


14 Letter from William Shepard Wetmore to George Peabody, marked ‘Private,’ 19 March 1852, 
Peabody Papers, Essex Institute, Box 91. 

15 Kennedy’s journal, VIIg (1 June 1852 to 17 July 1852), entry dated Washington, 5 December 
1852, Kennedy Papers, Peabody Institute of Baltimore. 

16 Elisha Kent Kane, Arctic Exploration; the Second Grinnell Expedition, 1853-55 (Philadelphia: 
Childs and Sampson and Company, 1856), II, Appendix. 

17 Letter from Henry Grinnell, New York, to William Shepard Wetmore, 3 January 1853; also 
letter from Wetmore to Grinnell, same date, both in Peabody Papers, Essex Institute, Box g1. 

1% Letter from Henry Grinnell, New York, to William Sh@pard Wetmore, 4 January 1853, Pea- 
body Papers, Essex Institute, Box 91. 

19 The Republic (Washington, District of Columbia), 4 February 1853, p. 2, c. 5; Baltimore Pa- 
triot, 1 February 1853, p. 2, c. 4; Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, District of Columbia), 
1 February 1853, p. 3. c. 4; Essex County Mercury & Danvers Courier (Salem, Massachusetts), 9 Feb- 
ruary 1853, p. 3,c. 3; New York Times, 14 October 1856, p. 2, c. 4. 
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Kane rushed into print a hastily written narrative of the first expedi- 
tion®? which did much to bring the mystery and allure of the unknown 
North to a wide audience. Elisha Kent Kane’s father, at his son’s request, 
sent Peabody a copy of the 1853 book.** With Henry Grinnell acting as 
treasurer for the enterprise and with George Peabody’s $10,000 behind 
them, Kane lectured for funds and donated his own salary.*? On go May 
1852, Dr. Kane, in command of Advance, left New York bound for Smith 
Sound in the Arctic.** Thus set sail the Second United States Grinnell Ex- 
pedition, a private venture with Advance contributed by Henry Grinnell 
and most of the equipment purchased from George Peabody’s $10,000. 
The Smithsonian Institution, the Geographical Society of New York, and 
the American Philosophical Society also aided the enterprise.”* 

Disappointment and hardship followed this second expedition which 
lasted two and a half years. On 24 May 1855, Kane and his men left Ad- 
vance, frozen in the Arctic, and trekked 1,300 miles in eighty-four days 
during which one third of the crew perished. A passing Danish vessel 
rescued the suffering survivors at Godhaven, North Greenland.” Reach- 
ing safety Kane wrote to Peabody of his ill-fated voyage and Peabody had 
the correspondence published” so as to reach the Admiralty, Lady Frank- 
lin, Grinnell, and others quickly.” To Lady Franklin Peabody wrote: 


Having been instrumental in promoting Docr. Kane’s expedition in search for 
your late lamented husband ...I have . . . felt much anxiety for their safety & it is 
therefore a great relief to my mind that Docr. Kane and so large a portion of the 
brave men [with] him safely arrived in their own country.”* 


The discovery of the tragic fate of Sir John Franklin and his men fell to 
two other explorers Dr. John Rae of the Hudson’s Bay Company,” and 
Sir Leopold McClintock separately proved conclusively that Sir John 


20 The bibliographic entry for the 1853 edition is not known. A later revised edition is given 
in footnote 8. 


21 Letter from Elisha Kent Kane, Philadelphia, to George Peabody, 8 December 1853, Peabody 
Papers, Essex Institute, Box 1. 


22 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 110. 
23 Ibid., p. 114. 


24 Moses C. Shelesnyak, ‘The Story of Elisha Kent Kane, Surgeon, U.S. Navy,’ U.S. Naval Medical 
Bulletin, XLVII, No. 5 (September-October 1947), 86-87. 


25 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 178; The Times (London), 26 October 1855, p. 7, c. 5; 27 October 1855, p. 
6% 


26 Ibid., 26 October 1855, p. 7, c. 5; Morning Post (London), 26 October 1855. 

27 Letter from George Peabody to John Barrow, Admiralty, 27 October 1855, Accession No. 
35,306f.3616, British Museum Manuscript Division, London, England. 

28 Draft of letter from George Peabody to Lady Franklin, 27 October 1855, Peabody Papers, Essex 
Institute, Box g2, Package 3. 

29 Clements R. Markham, The Lands of Silence: a History of Arctic and Antarctic Exploration 
(Cambridge, England: University Press, 1921), p. 272. 
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Franklin had died on 11 June 1847.*° Dr. Kane, gravely ill, spent the last 
year of his life painfully writing his second book.* 

‘Three things can be said of Peabody’s part in the search for Franklin. 
First, financial support was an integral part of the second expedition and 
Peabody’s was the largest money outlay made. Whether or not the expedi- 
tion would have taken place at all without this aid is a moot question. He 
gave it, and the expedition took place. What Kane achieved he owed in 
part to Henry Grinnell, to George Peabody, to the United States Govern- 
ment, and to the organizations which made his trip possible. 

Kane pioneered in American Arctic exploration; his was the first 
American expedition to the Arctic.** His second book, which scored a 
great success, sold 65,000 copies in its first year,** 145,000 in its first three 
years,** and was perhaps the most extensively read of all early books deal- 
ing with the Arctic.** Even though his geographic discoveries did not 
count for much,” his most objective critic wrote: 

Despite all, however, Kane’s expedition was rich in results. Thus the expedition 
discovered and indicated approximately the boundaries of Kane’s Basin and the 
southern part of Kennedy Kanal. Further the expedition discovered and mapped 
the coast of Inglefield Land, Humboldt Glacier, and the southern part of Washing- 


ton Land, and Kane extended the Greenland coast from about 78° 20’ Northwest 
to about 80° go’ N. latitude.** 


Kane’s heir was Robert Edwin Peary of the United States Navy, who 


furthered American Arctic exploration.*® Kane’s recent biographer calls 
him a pioneer of the seafaring frontier.** He took away from the Arctic its 
terror and pushed American exploration in that area along its initial path. 
George Peabody can stand honorably in his shadow. In appreciation for 


20 Henry Harbour, Arctic Explorers: Sir John Franklin, Fridtjof Nansen (London: Collins, no 
date), p. gi. 

‘ Kane, op. cit. 

“2 Of incidental interest in the search for Franklin was the story of H.M.S. Resolute, a British 
ship searching for Franklin, which had to be abandoned in the Arctic ice. Her battered hull, extri- 
cated by Captain Buddington of the United States whaler, George Henry, was purchased by the 
United States, fitted for sea, and returned to Britain as a gift. In due course Resolute had to be 
broken up and from her timbers was made a massive table given by Queen Victoria to the President 
of the United States, which is now in the White House where successive presidents have transacted 
upon it official business of state. Wilson, op. cit., p. 50. See also placard on this desk in the Presi- 
dent’s Apartments, Executive Mansion, the White House, Washington, District of Columbia. 

33 Joseph Nathan Kane, Famous First Facts (New York: H. W. Wilson, 1950), p. 185. 

84 Lauge Koch, Survey of North Greenland (Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzels Ferlag, 1940), p. 19. 

35 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 180. 

36 Loc. cit. 

37 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 184; Koch, op. cit., p. 23. 

38 Ibid., p. 28. 

39 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 185. 

40 Ibid. 
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Peabody’s financial aid Kane named Peabody Bay, off Greenland, for 
him. He recorded this fact in his report to the Secretary of the United 
States Navy as follows: 


The large bay which separates it (Washington Land) from the coast of Greenland 
and the Glacier I have described bears on my chart the name of our liberal country- 
man and contributor to the expense of the expedition, Mr. George Peabody.* 


Second, Peabody’s aid to the Kane expedition fitted into the earliest 
modern undertakings of the United States in international technical co- 
operation. The Great Exhibition of 1851 and the search for Franklin, with 
both of which Peabody was connected, were two occasions in the 1850's 
when the United States joined other nations in furthering scientific de- 
velopment and exploration. What began simply in the 1850's was to in- 
crease tremendously in the next hundred years. Anyone who seeks to 
trace the roots from which arose such present-day international codpera- 
tive ventures as atomic research must take into consideration the technical 
codperation between nations of the 1850’s.*” 

Third, George Peabody knitted another small bond between the land 
of his birth and the country to which his business took him. It had been 
his original intention to aid a joint United States—British search party. 
When this did not materialize he supported the Kane-led expedition as a 
step toward his publicly avowed objective of bringing together America 
and Britain in friendship. 

George Peabody’s subsequent life was marked by success. He made a 
fortune large in its day and laid the foundation for the House of Morgan. 
In October 1854, he took in as partner Junius Spencer Morgan, retired 
ten years later, and removed his name from the firm. J. S. Morgan and 
Company in London and the J]. P. Morgan Company in New York grew 
directly out of the work of George Peabody & Co. 

It was through philanthropy that George Peabody made a lasting im- 
pression. From 1852 to his death in 1869 he gave away more than eight 
million dollars, creating four Peabody Institutes and seven libraries; 

41 Elisha Kent Kane, ‘Report to the Secretary of the United States Navy, at Washington, of the 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, during the years 1853-4-5, with a chart showing the dis- 
coveries made in the Arctic Regions,’ The Journal of the Royal Geographic Society, XXVI (1856), 8; 
New York Daily Times, 12 October 1855, p. 1, c. 1; letter from Gerald FitzGerald, Chief Topographic 
Engineer, United State Department of the Interior Geological Survey, Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, to the author, 13 July 1955, in the author’s possession, states: “The United States Board on 
Geographic Names considers Peabody Bay an accepted name. The center of the bay is at Latitude 
79° 30’, longitude 66° 59’. It is defined in Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 1922 edition, as the 
eastern portion of Kane Basin, west of Washington Land, Greenland. It is shown as Peabody Bay on 


the Danish Geodetic Institute map, scale 1:300,000, 1932 edition; as Peabody Bugt [bay] on the 
Army Aeroplane map no. 41, and the World Aeronautical Chart No. 20.’ 


42 Richard O. Cummings, “The Growth of Technical Co-operation with Governments Abroad, 
1849-1853,’ Pacific Historical Review, XVIII, No. 2 (May 1949), 212. 
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founding Peabody Museums at Harvard, Yale, and in Salem; and endow- 
ing historical societies, academies, and colleges. His largest gifts were a 
two-and-a-half-million-dollar fund for a series of low-cost housing projects 
in London for the families of working men in 1862 and a two-million-dol- 
lar fund for education in the Southern states in 1867. 

Much tribute for his philanthropy came to Peabody during his life- 
time: a letter of thanks and a priceless miniature from Queen Victoria, a 
statue erected in London, the freedom of the city of London, honorary 
degrees from Oxford and Harvard universities, a resolution of praise from 
the United States Congress, admission to ancient guilds, respected clubs, 
and societies, along with other expressions of esteem. His death in Lon- 
don on 4 November 1869, was followed by a funeral service in West- 
minster Abbey, the transfer of his remains to America on a British ship 
of war, a United States naval reception at Portland, Maine, and an impres- 
sive burial service in his home town, renamed Peabody in his honor. Yet 
almost forgotten amid the drama of his life was the part he played in the 
search for Sir John Franklin, British Arctic explorer. 


Franklin Parker, University of Texas faculty member, has done extensive research for a 
biography of George Peabody. His book, African Development and Education in South- 
ern Rhodesia, was recently published by the Ohio State University Press. 


ge age ge 


Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
1746-1784. 

STRANDED AT YORK Harsour, MAtne. On 23 January 1747, the snow Julius Caesar, 
Samuel Waterhouse, master, owned by William Merchant, Junr. of Boston, sailed 
from Newbury, in New England, bound for Jamaica and London, having on 
board lumber and fish. ‘At six in the Evening Piggion Hill on Cape Ann bore S BW 
three Leagues. They steared East with Little Wind & sometimes Calm till four the 
next Morning when the Wind shifted at S E and came on moderate but soon prick’t 
on Fresh, Cloudy, & Thick upon which they bore away for Piscataqua and at 
Seven of the same Morning discovered Agamenticus Hill which they took for the 
Isles of Shoales. They steared for them but it coming on thick of Snow & Blowing 
fresh soon lost sight of Land & stearing N W about half after Eleven made the 
Nubble at the Eastward of York Harbour & Halling to the Westward got into York 
Harbour at about Twelve o’Clock it being Sunday noon Jan’y 24. Going into the 
Harbour they touched on a Point on the Larboard Side & ran aground on a Mud 
Bank in a Cove where they lay a Ground at Low Water and the next day Trying 
the Pump found four feet & half of Water in the Hold.’ 

Samuel Waterhouse, master, John Danvenport, mate, and Andrew Pearce, car- 
penter, made oath to the above 26 January 1747. 

Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 





American Prisoners of the French 
Privateers, 1707 


BY M. KR. ana ©. 1. A. RITGHIE 


IVILIANS are out of place in a battle—especially in a naval battle, 
which may be one of the reasons why no one has devoted much 
attention to the fate of the Americans who were captured after 

the engagement, in 1707, between five English ships of the line and 
Duguay Trouin’s private navy. Less has been heard about this particular 
sea fight from British historians than others in the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and it must be admitted that it was one of the most crushing de- 
feats the navy ever suffered—at the hands of amateurs, too, for the French 
navy was only present in an advisory capacity. Students of the engagement 
will welcome the discovery of the journal kept by an American, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Cordiner, of Shrewsbury parish, in Cecil County, Maryland, 
who was one of the prisoners taken.* 

Cordiner was a missionary of the Society For The Propagation of The 
Gospel, who had been selected by the Committee of the Society to go out 
to Maryland early in 1707. Like many emigrants he decided to take with 
him his entire family, and as it consisted of his wife, his old mother, his 
children and servants, their number must have added to the difficulty of 
obtaining a passage. Intending emigrants to the American colonies had a 
healthy respect for the Channel ‘wolves,’ the privateers of Dunkirk. 
Readers will recall the passage in the contemporary writer Defoe in which 
Moll Flanders voices her fears for the capture of the Virginia fleet. Ac- 
cordingly the parson determined to sail in convoy if possible. He had 
heard that Dover, commanded by Captain Mathews, was sailing for Mary- 
land, and he accordingly got an order from the Admiralty to admit the 
party of seven as passengers. Mathews agreed, only to return from a cruise 
with his ship disabled before he could embark the Cordiners, so, after an- 
other unsuccessful attempt to obtain a passage on an outward-bound ship, 
Cordiner returned to London. Here he received orders from the Commit- 


1 An abstract of Mr. Cordiner’s journal, Lambeth Palace Library, MS. 937. 
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tee to go on board either Chester or Ruby. He noted that Captain Bertie of 
Ruby ‘told me I should have very bad conveniencys if I went with him, for 
they were much crowded ... having the Governor of Virginia and others 
aboard of him.’ He was glad to succeed in getting an order for a passage to 
Captain Balchen of Chester. 

‘Waiting at Spitehead a long time,’ he writes, ‘for a fair wind, I went a 
shore to write to the Honourable Society, and gett some fresh provisions 
for my Family, being to sail that day: But returning mett with an accident, 
a Hoy running our Long Boat aboard, Heaved it all to pieces. Blessed be 
God it was calm weather, so that the Hoy took us all safe up.’ After putting 
back once or twice because of bad weather, or French cruisers outside the 
harbor, they were at length ‘ordered to leave our Fleet, being in company 
with 22 Men of War and about 300 merchantmen come from Plymouth 
to Portsmouth to convoy the King of Portugall’s horses to Lisbon and 
from thence to take the same ships to Virginia along with me.’ 

At Portsmouth he wrote to the S.P.G., pointing out what a lot of 
trouble he had experienced in getting started, and what a dangerous voy- 
age he was likely to have, seeing that it was winter. The Society, apparent- 
ly impressed, sent him an advance of £15 on his salary. They sailed on g 
October, and in Cordiner’s words, ‘on Friday morning about g a clock we 
perceived 14 French Men of War to the Windward, about 12 leagues. 
‘They came up with us and Engaged us: In two hours time the Cumber- 
land, Chester, and Ruby were taken, the Devonshire burn’d and the Royall 
Oak made the best of her way for Ireland.’ Mr. Cordiner’s squadron had 
encountered Duguay Trouin, the French commander, and his privateers. 
It is worth noting that the parson’s account varies from that usually given. 
According to official French narrations, Trouin had four consorts, besides 
Lys, his flagship. The former admiral of the Siamese navy, Claude, Comte 
de Forbin, who had sailed in company with Trouin in this voyage, hung 
back, according to the corsair’s report, until the fighting was over, and 
even tried to dissuade him from it, drawing from the privateersman the 
famous retort—' My duty to my King comes before that to my admiral.’ 

‘Our engagement was sharp,’ Cordiner continues. ‘We had 37 men on 
our Quarter deck who were all killed and wounded excepting Capt. 
Balchen our Commander, the Master and a Boy. As soon as they boarded 
us they came down to the Cockpitt where my Family was, and searched all 
of us to the Skin and took all that we had from us; The sailors took com- 
passion of the Women and Children, and threw them some things again, 
which the Chief officers took from them and stripped them three severall 
times, nay they took the very Shoes and Stockins from my little Children; 
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my loss here was very great, to the value [of] two hundred pounds: and 
upwards. 

“They kept us aboard g days rowling on the Sea without the allowance 
of either meat or drink and but very little cloathing, lying in a very pity- 
full and dismall condition. Sometimes their seamen or some of ours that 
spoke French brought us a little bread and cheese and some water.’ 

The French ships and their prizes put into Brest on 19 October, and 
Cordiner and his family stayed there for twelve days, during which time 
he received one of the numerous kindnesses done to him by disinterested 
French civilians, when two priests whose acquaintance he had made went 
with him to the Intendant General to petition for horses to help carry his 
household to their place of captivity. The little party now set out on their 
travels, along with the convoy of naval prisoners. It was a march which 
was to cost the life of one of Cordiner’s children, as well as many others. 
If any evidence of the inhumanity of the French government were want- 
ing, this enforced journey of infants of their age, at the beginning of 
winter, would supply it. The treatment meted out to the captive Ameri- 
cans was in fact, very bad, and privateers’ prisoners continued to suffer 
dreadfully at the hands of their captors for the rest of the century. How- 
ard, the English prison reformer, who was marched along some of the 
same roads as Cordiner 51 years later, counted the bodies of 36 of his fel- 
low prisoners being thrown into a mass grave at Dinan, and as a result of 
his sufferings devoted the rest of his life to the alleviation of prison condi- 
tions in Europe. 

At the first stop, Landernau, the Intendant (a French royal official) re- 
fused to allow Cordiner more than one horse to carry his family, who 
numbered seven. As he himself says: ‘What to do then I could not tell, for 
he threatened to beat me if said any more: I gott some of our men that 
spoke French to desire them to be patient and gett me that one horse, 
which I had, and bought two panyards [panniards] putting a child in 
each, and sett my Mother between them, and my wife and I walked.’ The 
slow march continued, through Landirigian, Morlaix, Le Pontu. Al- 
though his wife was pregnant, he was unable to get her a horse. ‘I was 
obliged to be up till eleven at night,’ he remarks in his journal, ‘and rise 
at 3 or 4 in the morning every day to gett them [his two horses] in ready- 
ness, my servants being so wearyed were not able to assist me: We had the 
allowance of 5d. a day for each, and I borrowed some mony from our 
officers at Brest which hired a horse to carry my wife: Our lodging was 
both bad and dear. We paid gd. a night for each, even for the Children 
and provision was so dear we could afford ourselves very little.’ ‘The 
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march went on. Sometimes there were no horses. They went through St. 
Ambril to Languez; the poorer civilians (those who had been unable to 
borrow money) and the sailors suffering more severely than the Cordi- 
ners, who had at least a little store. ‘Severall of our men were so wearyed,’ 
Cordiner remarks, ‘that the Provoes [Provosts] were obliged to leave them 
there; having whipp’d them forwards so long as they were able to stand, 
nay until some have faln to the ground and piss’d blood.’ This bad treat- 
ment meted out to the lower deck now began to be extended to the Cordi- 
ners themselves. There came a day when the Provosts were unable to drive 
the parson and his wife any further up the road. Then—‘the Prevoes 
threatned and abused us, and at length left us in that poor condition on 
the way and took my mother and two children along with them: On the 
one hand I feared the Boors [the country folk] would come and strip us, for 
they used to serve our men so that were left behind on the way, on the 
other, expecting to ly there all night, was afraid we might perishe before 
morning, it being a very great frost. But God was mercyfull to us in this 
very strait, for we were not there half an hour before we saw a Gentleman 
rideing towards us, and hearing my wife weep so bitterly he came and 
spoke to me in Latine; I told him my condition, upon which he rode after 
the Prevoes and brought one of their horses back to carry my wife, and 
was very angry with them for treating us so barbarously.’ 

They reached Fugiers at last, where they made a stay of a month. The 
intendant at Brest had originally promised Cordiner horses all the way to 
this town, but it has been seen how he kept his word. The American pris- 
oners were having the worst of both worlds; on the one hand they en- 
countered the brutality natural to the age, on the other they were the 
victims of the first highly developed bureaucracy—that of Louis XIV. 
At Fugiers the people were friendly, though very poor, and provisions 
were cheap. Cordiner was able to hold regular services for the prisoners, 
reading prayers every day, and preaching twice on Sunday. This indicated 
a very tolerant attitude on the part of the French government—though 
as will be seen, it was a toleration which had its limits. If the Anglican 
chaplain of an English regiment had attempted to read the liturgical 
prayers to his men in Presbyterian Scotland at this time, for instance, he 
would have been instantly stopped by the authorities. 

The route came through for another move, and the nightmare march 
began again, this time to Dinan. ‘I had the liberty of a cart to carry my 
family with the sick,’ remarks Cordiner. ‘We had a great many sick men 
caryed in a very poor condition, and when they complained they had 
nothing but blows; it rained all the time we were on this journey, which 
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cost severall of our men their lives. Some of them dropping out of the 
Carts have lain in the way untill they perished.’ 

In Dinan there were 300 prisoners in the town, probably a good num- 
ber of them Americans, as like the Cordiners, they represented the spoils 
of the French privateer raids on Atlantic shipping. They had the liberty 
of lodgings in the townsmen’s houses instead of prison in the castle, and a 
good many of them were ‘captains of merchantmen.’ Cordiner tried to be- 
gin a regular ministry to the castle prisoners, but this was stopped by one 
of the Irish priests living in Dinan, Father Hogan. It is only fair to point 
out that Hogan’s motives were probably as much political as religious. 
Like many of his countrymen, he was a recruiting agent for the Irish 
regiments in French service, and Frenchmen told Cordiner that he got a 
bounty for every Englishman he succeeded in enlisting in them. It is an 
interesting speculation whether any of the captive Americans ever took 
service in, for example, Clare’s Dragoons. On the evidence of the ill suc- 
cess of the French in winning over their American prisoners in Canada it 
seems likely that they did not. 

By the time the convoy of prisoners arrived at Dinan, Cordiner calcu- 
lates that they had traveled about 230 miles, most of it on foot. In fact the 
distance was rather less, if, as he thought, he had marched about 80 
leagues. If he were correct the distance marched would be about 200 
miles, allowing for the variation in the French league. ‘We brought from 
Fugiers to this town,’ he says, ‘about 1000 men, and in a little were about 
700. In 4 or 5 months we had 200 died in a very pityfull case: I cant say 
but the King ordered a good Allowance for prisoners, but this I must say, 
they are greatly cheated in getting of it: There is a good Hospitall‘in Brest 
and our wounded men carefully attended on there, but there is one in 
Dinan which is [a] place to dispatch men out of the world and not to pro- 
long their life in it. When this design of the Pretender was in hand, they 
insulted greatly over us and abused our officers in the streets, beating them 
so that they were obliged to keep their beds for some considerable time.’ 
The ‘design’ was of course the attempted invasion of Scotland by a fleet 
led by the Chevalier de Forbin, mentioned earlier, with King James on 
board. Thanks to Admiral Byng’s vigilance, the proposed invasion was a 
failure, and Forbin retired discomfited. 

Now that the invasion attempt had failed, and with it all hope of free- 
ing French prisoners in English hands by direct means, the way was open 
for an exchange of prisoners. Transports sailed for an English port with 
500 prisoners aboard, the Cordiners among them. After shifting to a 
smaller craft, which was chased by a French privateer, Cordiner got safely 
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into Christchurch. Besides the loss of one of his children during the 
forced marches, he was now ruined financially. The Society For The Pro- 
pagation Of The Gospel gave him money to pay his French creditors, 
‘who were kind to me and my family during my imprisonment and let 
me have mony on my own bills.’ He was, however, still short of cash after 
submitting his journal, through the Society, to the Bishop of London. 
After his prison experiences the everyday discomforts of a parson in the 
South, Indians, fever, having one’s money borrowed by the Governor 
and not repaid, and nothing to drink but rum, which was watered into 
the bargain, would have seemed fairly bearable. 


Margaret K. and Carson I. A. Ritchie are a husband and wife team of historians who are no 
strangers to NEPTUNE. They now live in Dartford, Kent, and lecture in the Commerce De- 
partment at Woolwich Polytechnic. 
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Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
1746-1784. 

PROTESTING THE RAPip Tipes. On 5 September 1749 the sloop Ranger, Benjamin 
Donnell, master, sailed from Chebucta for ‘a place called Tobogo on the Cape 
Sable shoar in order to take on board a Load of Hay & on the 7th Instant made the 
Sile Islands bearing N. E. & then bearing away N N E for Cappersue stood in for 
that Harbour in expectation of meeting with a Pilot there for Tobogo, and in the 
Evening the Wind being almost gone & the Tide running strong they were afraid 
to venture any nearer least the Tide would sweep them upon the Rocks to Leward 
Wherefor they Tacked & Fired Two Guns as a signal for help . . . but none ap- 
_ aring nor any Answer being made they stood off just clearing away the Rocks 

lacked and stood in again and running along close aboard of the beach Fired two 
guns more but no returns being made and finding it Impracticable to get to their 
designed Port or Harbour by reason of the continued Calm & Rapidity of the Tide 
they made the best of their way to Piscataqua and made return to Mr Sparhat wk 
the person who imployed them and on the 1. 4th Instant arriving off York in a head- 
beating Sea Thick and Rainey they could not Fetch into Piscatakua Harbour and 
so accordingly arrived in the Night ‘ Time in York Harbour, whereupon Benjajmin 
Donnell, master, John Witherspoon and Thomas Sexans, seamen, and Daniel Dill, 
jr., a passenger, did Publickly and Solemnly Protest against the Rapidity of the 
‘Tide, the Winds, & Weather,’ etc. 

Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 
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Marine Intelligence from the Panama Star 


and the Star & Herald 


BY CAPTAIN FOHN F. CAMPBELL 








HIS article was written with a twofold purpose in mind. Firstly, 

to call to the attention of the marine historian and those institu- 

tions that have an interest in maritime affairs, and to all historiog- 
raphers in general, of the rich source of maritime material that is to be 
found in the bound volumes of the Panama Star and the Star & Herald. 
Secondly, the time and effort put into the preparation of this article was 
considered worthwhile because of its interesting and heretofore virtually 
untapped source of extremely interesting marine news.’ 

The bound volumes of the Panama Star date from 13 September 1850. 
‘These bound volumes are located in the publishing house of the Star & 
Herald at No. 8 Demetrio H. Brid Street, Panama City, Republic of 
Panama. 

It is the intention of this writer to quote a few of the many thousands 
of items of a marine interest that will be found replete in the volumes of 
this newspaper. Before we get to the articles a brief outline of the history 
of the Panama Star will, I feel, be found both interesting and informative. 

The history of the Panama Star is the history of the Isthmus of Panama 
during the past 108 years, during which this paper has recorded the de- 
velopments of all events occurring on the Isthmus that connects the two 
American continents; events which in one way or another have had their 
effect on the history of the American nations, directly or indirectly, dur- 
ing the past century. 

It is worthy of note that probably no other part of the world records 
such colorful and history-making events such as have occurred here on 
the Isthmus of Panama. The Conquistador, Padre, Buccaneer, Indian, 
Latin, Negro and Asiatic have all played their part. Although the jungle 


1 J. H. Kemble has quoted many times from the Panama Star and the Star & Herald in his book 
The Panama Route (University of California Press, 1943). This book should stand for all time as 
the history of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, but Kemble’s book and this article merely 
scratch the surface of the mine of marine intelligence to be found in these early Panama news- 
papers. I have not quoted from these newspapers where Kemble has already done so. 
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has long since closed over their remains, other hardy pioneers have fol- 
lowed them. The forty-niners, W. H. Aspinwall and his ‘railroad build- 
ers,’ Colonel George Goethals and his ‘ditch diggers’ were a few, among 
the many, that followed the earlier pioneers. 

Amongst the forty-niners were three men destined to leave imperish- 
able footprints on the Isthmian sands and to whom we are indebted for 
recording the period of history from 1849 onwards. On 15 February 1849 
the steamer Oregon arrived at Chagres with 200 passengers, among whom 
were J. B. Bidleman,’ S. K. Henarie and J. F. Bachman. These men were 
printers by trade and on their way to the gold fields. The forty-niners had 
to wait, in some cases, for as long as three months in Panama for trans- 
portation on the sailing vessels and steamers that were leaving here for 
California. Bidleman along with the other printers found nothing to 
amuse them at the gaming tables, saloons or the other institutions of vice, 
so with time on their hands they started a newspaper. In their ramblings 
about town they discovered that there was a printshop in Panama City 
whence a weekly Spanish-language newspaper, El Panameno, was pub- 
lished. Being printers the find was most interesting, and anticipating 
that their stay in Panama would be prolonged they entered into an ar- 
rangement with the owner of the printing shop to publish a small weekly 
in English. This was to be an undertaking to pass away the time. They 
called their newspaper the Panama Star with their motto ‘Press Onward,’ 
meaning they were pressing on their errand, let others take over the 
presses! 

It was a small tabloid only eight by eleven inches started as a temporary 
pastime with perhaps the hope of realizing expenses if nothing more, 
and as each was able to secure transportation to the gold fields he even- 
tually departed, leaving others to carry on. Others did pick up where 
they left off. Some of the editors were experienced newsmen, others were 
not, but somehow the little paper managed to stay in existence. 

This little paper first made its appearance on 24 February 1849.° Its 
masthead announced that it was published by the firm of J. B. Bidleman 
& Co., and would be sold at ‘one real’ (one native dime) per copy. It also 
stated that the paper was printed by S. K. Henarie and J. F. Bachman, 
indicating that these two men were the printers of the trio while Bidle- 


2 Nothing is on record anywhere in the files of the Panama Star or the Star & Herald as to what 
became of Bidleman, Henarie or Bachman; except for the listing of one J. Bidleman as being 
among those who lost heavily in the fire which razed the city of San Francisco in 1851. He is re- 
ported to have lost three warehouses valued at $200,000, but it is not known whether he was the 
Bidleman of the Panama Star. 


3 Volume I, No. 1, has been reproduced in Lewis, Oscar, Sea Routes to the Gold Fields (New 
York, 1949). 
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man supposedly served as the financing or business partner. ‘Thus, it was 
in the efforts of those few Americans seeking to relieve the tedium of 
perhaps a prolonged stay on the Isthmus, that the Star & Herald of today 
had its beginning. The forty-niners whose protracted stay on the Isthmus 
gave the paper the needed opportunity to continue profitable publica- 
tion during its infancy; therefore, when the inevitable ebb in the trans- 
Isthmian passenger traffic arrived by the middle fifties, the Panama Star 
had become a firmly rooted institution justly famous as a purveyor of 
world news to the entire Pacific coast of Central and South America. 

J. B. Bidleman was the first of the trio to obtain transportation and 
the others left shortly after him. With the departure of the founders, the 
Panama Star was left more or less deserted, an orphan hung up on the 
job racks of the El Panameno printery. However, its publication was re- 
sumed sporadically by American printers passing through who found it 
useful to help them tolerate the monotony of the stay-over awaiting 
transportation to California and had not the inclination or the means to 
frequent the amusements provided for the California-bound fortune 
hunters. 

In November 1849 Peyton and Lewis Middleton succeeded the found- 
ers in publishing the Panama Star. They regarded the paper more as a 
pastime than a business adventure, but under the helm of the Middle- 
ton brothers the Panama Star was published with some show of regulari- 
ty. The Middletons, as others before them had done, were also intending 
to ‘Press Onwards,’ but not for gold. Lewis Middleton went on to Cali- 
fornia to investigate the possibility of starting a newspaper in California.* 
On his arrival he found there a newspaper, the Alta California, founded 
in January 1849, which had already grown strong almost a year before he 
arrived. He returned to Panama where he and his brother commenced 
putting all their efforts into building the Panama Star into a profitable 
business enterprise. 

In 1851 the Panama Star was published twice weekly and by 1859 it 
appeared as a daily until it was merged with the Herald—becoming the 
Star & Herald.’ In 1893 J. G. Duque bought the Star & Herald and it has 
ever since been published by members of the Duque family. 

The history of the Panama Star and its successor, the Star & Herald, of 
how it started, its struggle to survive, of the hardships it underwent in 


4 Lewis Middleton was shot as he sat at the editorial desk of the West Point (Mississippi) Times. 
The Star & Herald of 27 April 1881 carries the story of his slaying. He died, it seems, with his boots 
on. 


5 The Herald was another Panama, English-language newspaper, started by James Middleton, 
a brother of Lewis and Peyton, and Col. Edmund Green. 
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its growth and the herculean task of transporting its presses across the 
Isthmus of Panama by mule is a fascinating story. 

In its early editions one can find more blood and thunder, more gos- 
sip, chit-chat, and general color than can be found in any young news- 
paper in the world. ‘There were massacres of returning gold diggers laden 
with nuggets as they traveled by river boat along the Chagres River or 
on muleback over the mountains. The trail produced more wild stories 
than ever came out of the United States West. There were lynchings 
and revolutions, even conflict, between the local New Granada authori- 
ties and the forty-niners; holdups and murders were mere grist to the 
mill. From time to time, in the various journals, much has been written 
of the forty-niners and their colorful voyages beating around Cape Horn. 
Colorful as these voyages were, the route by the way of the Isthmus of 
Panama has its tales of hardship and adventure. Large numbers of the 
forty-niners preferred the route across the Isthmus to either the long voy- 
age around the Horn or the danger-packed ride in a wagon train across 
the United States plains. The Panama Star and the Star & Herald has re- 
corded in its pages the adventures and hardships of those forty-niners 
that traveled the Panama route. 

Other interesting events covered in these newspapers are as follows: 
The Star & Herald described the initiation of the work on the Panama 
Railroad in 1850 and followed the progress of that enterprise right 
through to the end. It also described the inauguration of partial service 
by the railroad as fast as the different sections were completed. And it 
praised the men whose determination despite all obstacles continued 
with the building of the railroad, and criticized the administrators of the 
railroad who were heartlessly exploiting the local traffic with excessively 
high rates. The Star & Herald recorded the different expeditions sent out 
by the United States to explore the Isthmus canal routes and it is also rich 
with reports and comments on the Nicaraguan and Tehuantepec Canal 
schemes. The infamous activities of William Walker when he attempted 
to take Central America from the Central Americans to create a slave 
state are covered.* It records the intervention by the United States Navy 
on two or three different occasions to remove Walker and his men from 
the scene of their depredations. Captain Nathan A. Bachelder of Salem 
while in command of the ship George Raynes had a run-in with this bad 


6 From the Dictionary of American Biography (1872). ‘Walker, William, filibuster, b. Nashville, 
Tenn., May 8, 1824; executed at Truxillo, Honduras, Sept. 12, 1860. In 1850 he went to California 
where he was one of the editors of the San Francisco Herald. June 11, 1855, with 62 followers, he 
landed at Realejo, Nicaragua, and after gaining two battles took possession of Granada, Oct. 15, 
and was app. generalissimo of the republic.’ 
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man. This encounter with Walker occurred while on a voyage chartered 
by the Accessory Transit Company of Nicaragua.’ Captain Bachelder 
remarked, ‘If I remember right he [Walker] was seized as a spy and shot 
in the same manner that he had shot many others.’ He was right; because 
the Star & Herald also records the story of the execution of Walker at 
Truxillo, Honduras, describing his pre-execution repentance and _ his 
unwavering resignation to his fate as he faced the firing squad. The Star 
& Herald contains in its immense files the colorful reports of the revolu- 
tionary activities which plagued the Isthmus during the fifty years prior 
to the establishment of the Republic in 1903. 

As the readers of the NEPTUNE are primarily interested in the marine 
intelligence that will be found in these papers I will quote a few of the 
many thousands of interesting accounts that have been recorded. 

Recently, fortified with two salt pills, one vitamin pill and two con- 
centrated iron pills (these I found necessary to overcome the enervating 
effects that were felt by this Massachusetts-bred individual, in the tropics, 
and to give me that little bit of energy needed to get started on this pa- 
per), I boarded the Panama Railroad train on my journey from Cristo- 
bal to No. 8 Demetrio H. Brid Street, Panama City, to have a look at 
these early editions of the Panama newspapers. When I arrived on the 
premises of the Star & Herald Mr. A. V. McGeachy, a retired employee 
of the paper and ‘keeper of the files,’ took me in hand. Anyone that loves 
the smell of old paper and likes to read century-old newspapers would 
like, as I was, to be admitted into the file room of the Star & Herald. Mr. 
McGeachy was most helpful in calling to my attention many interesting 
facts concerning the history of the Panama Star and to many of the inter- 
esting items on marine intelligence. 

I found the files of these papers to contain the following: advertise- 
ments of all the steamship companies using this route, auctions and sales 
of vessels, vessels in port, sailings, arrivals, record passages, ships anc 
their commanders, mutinies, shipwrecks, strandings, shipping statistics. 
and many more accounts of a marine nature. These early editions follow 
the rise, growth and history of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. The 
almost complete history of the P. M. S.S. Co. is written on its pages. The 
opening of trade with Japan during this period is all there, along with 
many accurate contemporary accounts of notable American aire 
that occurred in this part of the world. 

Mr. McGeachy informed me that at one time there was serious con- 


7 A good account of Captain Bachelder’s clash with William Walker will be found in G. G 
Putnam, Salem Vessels and Their Voyages, Series III (Salem, 1925), pp. 123-150. 
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sideration given to the project of recording these early files on microfilm, 
but due to lack of enough subscriptions this fell by the board some years 
ago. He also related to me the fact that Volume I, containing the run of 
the Panama Star from 24 February 1849 to 13 September 1850 has been 
missing from this collection for many years. 

In my cursory examination of the files I came across the following 
items which the marine historian might find interesting. 

Who ever heard of a ‘Peter Funk Ticket’ as relates to the shipping era 
during the gold rush? Well, here it is! As is well known, all available pas- 
sage was booked on anything that could sail for the California gold fields, 
especially that leg of the voyage from Panama to California. Every avail- 
able ship was pressed into service, whalers were hurriedly renovated and 
made suitable to meet the high demand for the bookings sought. There 
were some, it seems, who were in the business as steamship agents and 
booking passage to the forty-niners who did not even own a raft nor 
know where they could lay their hands on one. The following appeared 
in the Panama Star:* 

The Peter Funk Tickets.—Several weeks since, we noticed the fact of the arrival 
in this place, of some go or 40 persons, mostly foreigners, holding through tickets, 
of which the following is a copy. 

STEAM and SAILING PACKETS for SAN FRANCISCO 
HERDLE & WRIGHT, AGENTS 
130, CEDAR ST. 
NEW YORK, JULY 26, 1850 


Received from Mr. ...... SAMUEL DORR 

ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY DOLLARS, in full for 
one passage in steerage to SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA, in Brig SACK NEWTON. To sail August 
12, 1850 from PANAMA. 


HERDLE & WRIGHT, AGENTS 


The bulk of Ten cubic feet allowed to each passenger 
for baggage. 


The most of the unfortunate dupes, finding that no such vessels were in port, nor 
were expected here, deposited their tickets with Mr. Corwine [Amos B. Corwine], 
the American Consul, who kindly volunteered to do all in his power, through his 
correspondents in New York, to ferret out the imposters, Messrs. Herdle & Wright, 
and make them refund. The last mail brought Mr. C. a letter in answer to his en- 
closing the tickets, informing him that after diligent search no such firm as the 
above named could be found in New York. The writer states that he called at 130 


8 20 September 1850. 
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Cedar Street, and from inquiry learned that during the month of July, two men 
had rented the premises for FOUR DAYS, during which they put up their sign as 
shipping agents, &c.—but at the expiration of that time, they delivered up the 
premises and VAMOOSED! 


Shipping had concentrated in this part of the world, the likes of which 
had never been seen before, as noted in the Panama Star. 


We are informed by one who has taken the trouble to ascertain the fact, that there 
are now 70 square rigged vessels in port. This we believe is a larger number than 
have been here at any one time for a great number of years.° 


This heavy concentration of ships brought with it the usual troubles 
that beset the local authorities of any port that has to cope with a sudden 
and large amount of shipping. Mutiny was often a headache to the au- 
thorities such as the incident of the mutinous crew on the Boston ship 
Manluis, Captain Pousland, which is described in detail.*° 

Incidents such as the above caused the editor to express himself as fol- 
lows: 


We wish we could announce the arrival of an American vessel of war in these wa- 
ters—but the hope is becoming a forlorn one. With a stubborness and blindness 
entirely inexcusable except on the score of ignorance, both the late and present 
Secretary of the Navy seem not to be aware of the existence of such a harbor as 
Panama, where from 50 to 70 square rigged American vessels are constantly at an- 
chor. We trust that the present Secretary will soon become enlightened as to the 
importance of protecting our commercial interests in this quarter of the globe." 


The editor was happy to make the following announcement several 
months later: 


Arrival of the Frigate Savannah.—The U. S. Frigate Savannah, bearing the broad 
pennant of Commodore M’Cauley, made her welcome appearance in our harbor 
yesterday. She is 45 days from San Francisco—having experienced head winds most 
of the way.'? 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company was doing a thriving business 
during this period as evidenced from the following statistics which ap- 
peared in the Panama Star: 


The Pacific Mail $.S. Co.—The following table shows the number of passengers 
and the amount of gold dust shipped by the Pacific Mail Company’s Steamers, 
from April 11, 1849 to October 1, 1850.'* 


9 13 September 1850. 

10 Panama Star, 25 December 1855. 
11 Panama Star, 7 November 1850. 
12 Panama Star, 7 March 1851. 

13 28 October 1850. 
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DATES PASSENGERS AMOUNT OF GOLD DUST IN DOLLARS 
April 11 75 166,638.07 
May 1 54 349,553-25 
June 20 74 345,820.24 
July e 95 263,164.44 
Aug. 2 110 533,502.93 
Sept. 1 25 575»500.79 
Oct. 1 281 293,891.62 
Nov. 1 212 Q15,717-09 
Nov. 15 258 420,062.00 
Dec. 1 157 705,204.88 
Jan. 1 278 355»396.93 
Jan. 1; 237 897,463.57 
Feb. 1 202 658,932.09 
March 1 248 1,138,700.76 
April 1 229 1,453,634.42 
April 20 116 568,886.56 
May 1 88 1,386,496.03 
June 1 216 2,344,324.04 
July 182 1,800,000.00 
July 15 128 1,076,04 3.00 
Aug. 1 222 1,961,862.00 
Aug. 15 212 77 3257-00 
Sept. 1 182 1,5,00,000.00 
Sept. 15 235 1,000,000.00 
Oct. 1 214 1,5.00,000.00 


TOTALS 4548 22,940,559.82 


' All of this gold treasure had to be freighted across the Isthmus by mule 
trains and the bandits lay in wait for this company’s treasure trains. The 
Panama Star contains hundreds of advertisements by the P. M. S.S. Co. 
offering rewards for the capture of the bandits that were robbing their 
treasure trains. It seems that the spoils were so plentiful that bandits 
were booking passage to Panama along with the forty-niners. The fol- 
lowing appeared in the Panama Star: 


$1000 REWARD-— Information has been received from New York that a notori- 
ous theif had left that city on one of the steamers for Chagres. This bad man ex- 
pects to organize a body of men on the Isthmus to rob the specie trains. As no honest 
man can counterance such villainy, it is hoped that this man will soon be found out. 
Any person giving the Chief of Police such information as may lead to his appre- 
hension shall receive ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD." 


The business of transporting the mails, freight, treasure and passen- 
gers was by no means a small one. The pages of the Panama Star are re- 


1411 February 1851. 
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plete with the accounts of the struggles between Vanderbilt, Law and 
Aspinwall to gain a foothold or to control shipping on the Panama Route. 

There are accounts in these bound volumes of the shipping taxes that 
the New Granada government tried to impose on the shipping firms. 
Also, recorded is the fight put up by the P. M. S.S. Co. when the govern- 
ment tried to oust the Pacific Mail from their deep-water port at To- 
boga. If they had been successful in this move it would have seriously 
hampered the successful growth of this company. 

Following is an interesting account of the grounding of Golden Age, 
one of the Pacific Mail’s steamers.*® This account of Golden Age is just 
one among many detailed accounts of shipwrecks and disasters recorded.** 


Return of the John L. Stephens 
Golden Age Ashore 
Passengers, Mails and Treasure All Safe 


Star & Herald Office 4 o’clock 

This morning about eleven o’clock considerable excitement was caused by ob- 
serving a steamer coming up the Bay, which was soon discovered to be the John L. 
Stephens which left here on Monday morning last. As she neared her anchorage 
it was seen that she was crowded with passengers and the conclusion at once ar- 
rived at was, that she had picked up and returned with the passengers of the Golden 
Age. This proved to be correct. The following being the particulars as far as we 
have had the means of gathering them. 

The John L. Stephens left here on Monday morning about two o'clock, with 
goo passengers, &c, for San Francisco. On Monday afternoon at five p.m., she fell 
in with a boat belonging to the Golden Age, in charge of the second mate, from 
whom she learnt that the Golden Age was ashore near the Island of Quibo, from 
which she (the J. L. S.) was then distant about 85 miles. She immediately proceeded 
to the locality indicated, and her signal guns being soon answered by the Golden 
Age, she succeeded in reaching her about two a.m., on Tuesday morning (May 15st). 
Early the next morning she took all the passengers, mail and treasure on board and 
returned to this port as before stated. 

We are indebted to Purser Schell, for the following memoranda— 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Golden Age, Commander J. T. Watkins (Capt. J. T. 
Watkins was the Commander of the P. M. S.S. Co’s. San Francisco, wrecked by storm 
January 1854) left San Francisco on the 17th April at one p.m., with 800 passengers, 
$1,372,000 in treasure and the U. S. Mails. 

On the 21st, at 10 a.m., she was spoken by a boat from the whale ship Wm. Lee, 
of Newport. Reports having been out 38 months, 700 bbls. oil, and all well on 
board. On the 24th, at 7 a.m., entered the harbor of Acapulco [Acapulco was one of 
the coaling and provisioning stations of the P. M. S.S. Co.] where we were detained 
until 2 p.m. same day. 

15 Golden Age, Pacific Mail Steamship Co.’s side-wheeler. Built by William H. Brown, New York. 
2,181 74/95 tons (1856). First laid down as San Francisco. 

16 Star & Herald, 3 May 1855. 
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On the egth, at 2 a.m. the ship struck on a sunken rock, off the N. W. end of the 
Island of Quicara—she leaked badly and the Captain deemed it advisable for the 
safety of his passengers to beach here, which he immediately did, selecting a smooth 
sandy beach for that purpose, there she will remain for a few days only. After a 
delay of two days our passengers were transfered, all in good health and sprits, to- 
gether with the mails and treasure on board of the Company’s steamer John L. 
Stephens, and taken to Panama! 


The following is, in my opinion, a very good account of the incident 
which we are fortunate in having. It is an eyewitness account under the 
same date line by a shipmaster who seems to know what he is writing 
about. 


The following letter from Captain McLane (who was a passenger on the Golden 
Age)? to H. H. Munro Esq., the Company’s Agent here, which he has kindly given 
to us for publication, and will be found to give a full account of the accident to 
that vessel.— 


H. H. Munro Esq. 


Dear Sir,—A little after midnight of the 28th April we passed the Island of Mon- 
terosas, the sea perfectly smooth, and a good moon, from thence Capt. Watkins 
steered direct for the passage between the Island of Quibo and Quicara, inclining 
to the shore of the latter, in order to keep clear of dangers (sunken rocks) laying 
towards the shore of the other named Island. At about 2 a.m. of the 2gth, the ship 
going over the ground at the rate of 14 miles per hour, pointed for the passage and 
apparently clear of the reef off Quicara, as laid down upon the Captain’s charts, 
she struck full and fair. The Captain was on deck himself (speaking with Mr. As- 
pinwall).* 

The sea was calm and smooth without any appearance or indication of hidden 
danger—instantly upon striking an immence volume of water rushed into her for- 
ward—the pumps were all put in immediate requisition, boats cleared away, &c., 
&c., in five minutes the Engineer reported the water rising with great rapidity, 
utterly beyond all efforts of the pumps. At this time we had fifteen feet forward and 
17 fathoms aft and amid-ships. The Captains first intentions of landing his passen- 
gers instantly was frustrated by the rapidity of the rise of the water in the hold and 
her settling aft, from the depth of water amidships and aft, which circumstance 
rendered it imperative to drive full length on the reef. At this instant she rolled 
heavily, and her bow fell off the reef or rock. Having a good head of steam, Wat- 
kins determined to run on a little further for the main reef, which he knew lay a 
short distance ahead; upon starting she rolled heavily from side to side and steered 
wildly, coming to too much and striking a second time. He backed her off, keeping 
her stem clear, and again running along the reef, delaying his purpose of beaching 
her so long as she had steam to force her ahead until he should find a spot offering 

17 Captain Allen McLane was one of the naval officers that first started with the P. M. S.S. Co. 


in 1849. He was at one time the company’s agent at Panama. He succeeded William H. Davidge as 
President of the P. M. S.S. Co. in 1860, a position he held until 1871. 

18 William H. Aspinwall was president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company from 1848 to 
18-6 in which year he resigned and William H. Davidge was elected the new president. The presi- 
dent of a company seldom has an opportunity to see one of his ships run aground. 
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the best chance of saving his passengers—of course, time flew, and thus passed an- 
other five minutes, the water was up to the furnace of the port boiler and above 
those of the starboard one—all the fires of the latter out. She still had steam 
in the boilers, the Engineers and Firemen up to their necks in water in the fire 
room. A few hundred yards ahead we could make out a small cove, beyond the point 
of the Island, bighted apparently with a small beach. The steamer still went un- 
der command of her helm, the water still gaining above the pumps, bailing, &c. 
Another five minutes and the balance of the fires were out. We had about 100 yards 
yet to go to our cove, which we were now nearly abreast of. 

The Captain put his helm hard a-port and headed right on the beach. The water 
along the side continued deep, and the engine turned over very slowly. On we 
went, sounding 10 fathom, 6 fathom, and finally she stopped, her bow within 30 
feet of the shore but so slow was her movement that no one felt the stop. We had 
17 feet all round; the boiler only had steam enough left to make some two or three 
revolutions. After our first feeling of gratitude to Almighty God for our deliverance 
from a sudden and fearful danger—from the Arctic’s fate—we paid tribute in ad- 
miration to Watkins for his admirable coolness, presence of mind and great ef- 
ficiency quick thought and prompt action! 

The reef, or rock, on which she struck could not in my opinion, have had more 
than a foot less water on it than the steamer drew, so that a little less draught of 
water, or a full tide, would have taken her all clear. It appears to me to be a sunken 
rock or reef, laying off the main reef, which makes out from the N. W. point of 
Quicara. So far as can be ascertained the only injury is forward, the scarf of the 
stem and keel being the spot. The wood ends are doubtlessly stove in. Watkins has 
had large pumps constructed being of course unable to work any of those attached 
to the engine by steam. He got a sail around the bows, but as yet has been unable to 
get it under her, from her taking in the sand; last night he tried his full force of 
pumps, those he had constructed together with those worked by the ‘donkey’ en- 
gine for which there is a seperate boiler: the result showed that the rise of water 
with the tide was only one half of the rise when no pumps were employed. Hence 
by discharging double the quantity of water as he is now able to do, he can free her 
entirely, float her and secure the sail under her bottom properly—all this he pro- 
poses to do; also the construction of a coffer dam, which will perhaps enable him to 
plug up and copper over the hole. Thus the chances are good for his saving the 
ship. He certainly will leave no stone unturned. I cannot omit to mention the per- 
fect behavior of the passengers in all respects. The discipline quietly but effectively 
maintained from the first moment of peril, with prompt measures taken, inspired 
general confidence. No apparent alarm, no rush, no noise—all stood ready to obey 
orders, and moved and acted as directed. The women were the truest of truc, and 
set an example worthy to be remembered and followed. The decided and unhesi- 
tating course pursued by Watkins, and backed by Mr. Aspinwall, to save the pas- 
sengers even from the chance of peril, at any cost to their own or the Company’s 
interests, has won for both the kindest feelings from all hands. Passengers leave the 
ship most agreeably, feeling how truly those under whose charge they placed them- 
selves have done their whole duty. 

Truly your friend, 
ALLEN McLANEF 
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We have the following from the Star & Herald: 


On Tuesday morning about two o’clock the boat belonging to the Golden Age, sent 
under the charge of Mr. Grattan end Mate, from the scene of the disaster to bring 
intelligence to this place, arrived at Toboga in safety, but the crew completely 
worn out by hard work. We understand that a few of the cabin passengers on 


Board the Age subscribed about $200 to be divided between the men who volun- 
teered for this arduous duty.?® 


To follow the story of Golden Age a little further we have this news 
item: “Accident ‘To Commodore Watkins—We regret to learn that Cap- 
tain Watkins, of the Golden Age, met with an accident on Tuesday last 
whilst engaged in getting his vessel of the beach, by which the little fin- 
ger of his right hand was so crushed that amputation was rendered nec- 
essary.’*° The Star & Herald continues with a lengthy article on Tuesday, 
14 June 1855, describing her trial trip after she was refloated and re- 
paired. 

The completion of the Panama Railroad across the Isthmus of Panama 
offered the whaling fleet in the Pacific an opportunity to send their oil 
back to New York and the other ports on the East Coast. It was now pos- 
sible for the whalers to stay on the Pacific whaling grounds and continue 
their hunt for whales and transship their oil by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama.” To this end the Panama Railroad Company made the follow- 
ing announcement: 


NOTICE,—To The Commanders of Whaleships in The Pacific Ocean.— The 
Panama Railroad Company take this method of informing those interested in the 
Whaling Business, of the advantages offered by the Railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama, for the shipment of Oil from the Pacific to the United States. 

The Railroad has been in regular and successful operation for more than a year, 
and its capacities for the transportation of every description of Merchandise in- 
cluding Oil, Provisions &c. has been fully tested. The attention of several Captains 
of Whaleships has been recently turned to the subject of shipping their Oil via 
Panama to New York during the present season, and the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany has made arrangements to afford every facility which may be required for the 
accomplishment of this important object. A pier 45 feet long has been built in the 
Bay of Panama, to the end of which Freight Cars are run, to receive cargoes from 


195 May 1855. 

20 Star & Herald, 24 May 1855. 

21 The Star & Herald of 3 January 1857 reports the first shipment of whale oil across the Isthmus 
—this was copied from The Journal of Commerce (New York). ‘AN IMPORTANT ARRIVAL.— 
Among the arrivals reported in our marine list yesterday is that of the Panama Railroad Company's 
brig E. Drummond, from Aspinwall on the 18th ult. The E. Drummond has on board 600 barrels 
of oil, the first parcel which has been brought across the Isthmus. ... This lot of oil was brought 
into Panama by the American whaling brig Sarah McFarlane, Captain Davis Osborn. It was sent - 
over the Railroad on the 14th of November, and alongside the wharf in New York on the 7th inst., 
or twenty three days from the Pacific. The whole cost of delivering it in New York, taking it from 
ship’s tackle in the Bay of Panama, is only nine cents per gallon.’ 
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Lighters or vessels lying alongside, and deliver the same on board of vessels at As- 
pinwall. Vessels of from 200 to 300 tons can lie alongside the Pier with safety, 
grounding in the mud at low water. 

The vessels at Aspinwall are fast-sailing Brigs, belonging to the Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Company is prepared to receive Oil at Panama and deliver it in New 
York, under through Bills of Lading, at the rate of eight cents per gallon, if re- 
ceived at the Pier, and nine cents per gallon if received in the Harbor alongside 
from Ship’s tackle charging for the capacity of the casks, without allowing for want- 
age. This charge covers every expense from Panama to New York in case the Oil is 
sent through the Superintendent or Commercial Agent of the Panama Railroad 
Company, Insurance excepted. The Freight may be made payable on the Isthmus 
or in New York, at the option of the shipper. 

The vessels of the Company sail regularly semi-monthly, and the average pas- 
sages from Aspinwall are about twenty-five days. The time occupied in crossing the 
Isthmus is four hours. 

Oil or other Goods consigned, for transportation, to the Superintendent of the 
Panama Railroad Company, or to William Nelson, Commercial Agent of the Com- 
pany at Panama, will be received and forwarded with the greatest dispatch.?? 


G. M. Totren 
Aspinwall, N. G. March, 1856 Chief Engineer 


Another news item that I came across in the files of these early papers 
again concerns whaling, but the captain of the whaler, the bark D. M. 
Hall, was after bigger game than whales. In the pages of the Star & Herald 
we now go from shipping whale oil to piracy. 


Piracy On The High Seas—One of the most high-handed outrages we have ever 
heard committed in the merchant service, by one captain upon another is that just 
reported to us through Captain Kuld, who procured his information from the 
Commander of the American Bark Maun Keag [Naumkeag?], recently arrived at 
Valparaiso from Tahiti. 

It appears that the British ship John Law, Captain Percival, bound from Val- 
paraiso to San Francisco, with a valuable cargo on board, sprung a leak, in Lati- 
tude 10 South, causing her to make 3,200 strokes per hour. Whilst in this dilemma, 
the American whaling Bark D. M. Hall, Captain Pratt, was spoken by the John 
Law, and Captain Percival, anxious to do the best for the safety of his vessel, of- 
fered a very large remuneration to Captain Pratt to remain by the ship during the 
night. This was refused by Pratt, who proposed to take all hands off the ship if 
Captain Percival would abandon his vessel, which of course was not consented to. 
The bark then squared away, leaving the ship in a very perilous condition, and 
soon afterwards the crew mutinied and refused to pump any longer or attend to 
any other duty. Captain Percival then hoisted signals for the bark to return, which 
she did; Captain Pratt then received the captain and the crew of the ship on board, 
and placed part of his own crew on the John Law, giving charge of her to a Captain 
Crosby who was passenger on the bark. Captain Pratt then having full charge of 
both vessels stood off for the Marquesas Islands, and on reaching there he hauled 


22 Star & Herald, 23 February 1855. 
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the two vessels alongside, opened the hatches of the John Law, and commenced 
transferring the most valuable part of the cargo to his own vessel, allowing the 
sailors at the same time free access to the liquor, and suffering them to commit all 
kinds of depredations. After loading the bark with the Ship’s cargo Captain Pratt 
compelled Captain Percival to assign over to him the entire cargo as a compensa- 
tion for his services, and the authorities refused to interfere to protect Captain 
Percival or place him in possession of his ship. The two vessels then, under com- 
mand of Pratt and Crosby, sailed in company for Tahiti, on reaching which port 
Captain Percival laid his case before the United States Consul and the French au- 
thorities who arrested Captain Pratt, and the disorderly crew, and placed Captain 
Percival again in command of his ship. 

On proceeding on board he found the 2nd mate of the bark in charge of the 
deck armed with a pistol; the greater part of the furniture had been taken from the 
cabin and broken up, and two of the ship’s anchors lost through careless-ness. 

We learn that an action of piracy is being sought against Pratt, and it is to be 
hoped that a man who can act so villainously will meet with a well merited pun- 
ishment.?3 


Space does not permit to relate the account of the wreck of Flying 
Cloud,** when she broke her back on a bar at Panama, during the gale of 
January 1855. Another interesting account found in these early editions 
is that of the building, erecting and launching of the steamer Young 
A merica.** 

The first Yankee steamer ever built in New Granadian waters. She is about 100 feet 
long, 16 wide and about 4 deep, draws about 20 inches of water and measures about 
65 tons. Although built at the Island of Taboga she was originally constructed in 
San Francisco, afterwards taken to pieces and shipped to this port for restructure. 
She sails under the Stars and Strips, and carries an American register, issued at the 


port of San Francisco, so that although built and launched in New Granadian 
waters she is in reality a Yankee boat.”* 


The Star & Herald of 13 January 1855 describes the trial run of Young 
America and the accident that occurred during this trip, and the issue of 
1 August 1854 gives more accurate details of Young America’s measure- 
ments as copied from the San Francisco Commercial Advertiser: 


The following are the dimensions of the Young America: Length, 95 feet; beam 
171% feet; breadth, outside of guard 2814 feet; depth of hold, 5 feet. She is to be a 
side wheel boat, and will have a fine new engine of 50 horse power, which is from 
the celebrated works of Messrs. Gordon & Steen, of this city. ... 


Some $f the many accounts of quick passages from these papers are the 
following: 


23 Star = Herald, 22 February 1855. 
24 Star & Herald, g January 1855. 
25 Star & Herald, g January 1855. 
26 Star & Herald, 11 January 1855. 
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Quick Passage From New York.—On Saturday last the ship Star of Empire, Captain 
French arrived at Toboga, and on Sunday evening came up to the anchorage in our 
bay. She left New York March 16th thus making the passage to this port in the 
short time of 93 days, being, we believe, the quickest trip on record. 

The Star of Empire, made the voyage from the latitude of Cape Horn to the lati- 
tude of Callao in the extraordinary short time of 15 days and from thence here in 
10 days. 

The Star of Empire is a new half clipper ship and on this, her first voyage, has 
proved herself a fast sailer. She has a general cargo, for various merchants in this 
city and is consigned to the U. S. Consul.?7 


The Quickest Trip Yet.—From the No. O. Crescent of June 22, we take the an- 
nexed paragraph: The United States left Aspinwall, June 16th at 1 o'clock a.m. ar- 
rived at the bar goth, at 1 o’clock p.m. making the passage up in four days and 
twelve hours.?* The United States connected with the Pacific Mail Steamship John 
L. Stephens,?® which left San Francisco at g o'clock p-m. on the 1st inst., thus mak- 
ing an entire passage to New Orleans in eighteen days sixteen hours, a passage un- 
precedented, and shorter than has ever been accomplished.*° 


In conclusion I wish to quote from this source the phenomenal record 
established by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company on this trade route. 
This record was established notwithstanding the following: 


Up to the time of the occupation of California by the Americans, and the rush of 
emigration induced by the discovery of gold, the coast of California was almost 
as little known, as at present is that of Kamschatka or the country bordering on the 
Amoor River. The Spanish Government had made a reconnoisance over a century 
ago, and the English had followed it up by what was called a survey; but neither was 
at all reliable. Of the two the Spanish was the better. The few vessels which navi- 
gated those waters found their way into the various harbors with the lead and line, 
and having much experience on the coast got along safely. When the steamer lines 
were put on, however, and the travel increased from a few invalids in search of 
health—erratic tourists looking upon a strange land—to thousands upon thousands 
of settlers and gold hunters, the necessity of a complete coast survey was apparent, 
and it was at once commenced. As far as California proper is concerned, it will be 
completed within a few years, but the survey, as a survey, will never be finished un- 
til it is extended to Panama, and embraces the whole of Lower California, Mexi- 
can, Central American and New Granadian Coasts. 

For all practical purposes these are now American. The constant stream of travel 
from the extreme east to the extreme of the Union, necessarily passes by them, 
month after month and year after year. Thousands on thousands of lives and mil- 
lions on millions of treasure, have been already risked on the steamers which have 
plied their unfathomed waters and felt their way into their undescribed harbors. 


27 Star & Herald, 30 June 1854. 

28 United States, side-wheeler. Built by Thomas Collyer, New York, 1851. 1,216 37/95 tons. First 
laid down as Bienville. 

29 John L. Stephens, Pacific Mail Steamship Co.’s side-wheeler. Built by Smith & Dimon, New 
York, 1852. 2,182 92/95 tons (1865). Named after Aspinwall’s railroad partner John Lloyd Stephens. 

80 Star & Herald, 7 July 1854. 
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They have not merely done this, but they must continue to do so for years to come 
certainly until the Pacific Railroad be built. That the coast along which one of 
the most important lines of travel in the world passes should be properly surveyed, 
and that our navigators should have proper and correct charts of it, is so evident 
that it merely needs to be mentioned to carry it to the dullest comprehension. 

It is estimated that since the first trip of the California upwards of six hundred 
trips have been made by steamers between San Francisco,*! San Juan del Sur, and 


Panama. On these boats have traveled more than two thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of the State.%? 


The surveys of these coasts, being in the condition stated above, makes 
the following report on the P. M. S.S. Co. even more impressing. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company.—From the report of J. C. Hoyte, Esq., of 
San Francisco to the New York Board of Underwriters, we make the following ex- 
tract relative to the Pacific Steamship Company. We believe there are few Steam- 
ship Companies doing an equal amount of business who have been equally fortu- 
nate. It speaks strongly in favor of the good management of the agents here and in 
San Francisco, and of the care and capacity of the gentlemen who command the 
company’s splendid vessels: — 

‘The Pacific Mail Steamship Company run their steamships to and from Panama 
twice each month. They have ten steamers; five of them are in constant use, and 
the others are kept in order to be used as occasion may require. During the past 
four years this Company have brought from Panama to this port 57,760 passengers 
and carried from hence to Panama 38,029; total carried on this route, 95,789 and 
not a single life has been lost by shipwreck or peril of the seas. The same Company 
in the same time, have carried from this port $147,261,074.46 in treasure, and 
brought from Panama merchandise and express goods valued at $15,000,000. Not 
a dollar of the treasure has been lost by the perils of the seas, and the merchandise 
since the completion of the Panama Railroad, is delivered in good condition.** 

In December 1957, subsequent to writing this article, the University 
of California microfilmed the history-laden files of the Panama Star and 
the Star & Herald. 


31 California, Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s side-wheeler. Built by William H. Webb, New York, 
1848. 1,057 64/95 tons. Arrived in San Francisco, on her first voyage, 28 February 1849. 

32 Star & Herald, 24 November 1855. 

33 Star & Herald, 5 February 1857. 


Captain Campbell started his sea-going career at the age of seventeen (1937). He has sailed 
in all deck ratings from Able-bodied Seaman to Master. In December 1945 he secured his 
first berth as master of George Steers, operated for the W.S.A. by the Wilmore S.S. Com- 
pany of Boston. Formerly with Esso Shipping Company, he has been a Panama Canal pilot 
since 1953. An avid collector of early marine books, he specializes in collecting the works of 
Nathaniel Bowditch, E. M. Blunt and early navigation. 
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The Last Years of the Sail Navy 


BY COMMANDER FRANCIS E. CLARK, U.S.N. 


OST histories of the United States Navy devote little attention to 
the final years of useful service performed by those units of the 
square-rigged Navy which survived into the twentieth century. 

Yet over thirty of these interesting vessels did so survive, in various capaci- 
ties, and the ranks of square-riggers were even slightly increased by new 
construction. To do justice to all these veterans of naval service would re- 
quire a volume, and a historian’s research, but it is hoped these few notes 
will at least provide them a well-earned salute, and show that the ‘old 
Navy’ and the ‘new Navy’ existed side by side for a half century or more. 
Finally, of course, most of the old sailers, like old soldiers, quietly faded 
away. 

As background, it must be remembered that the Navy endured a long 
period of stagnation and decay following the Civil War; the reasons there- 
fore are not pertinent here. In one sense, this period of financial starvation 
helped preserve the ‘old Navy,’ since there was a minimum of new con- 
struction, and the old vessels were necessarily repeatedly repaired or ‘re- 
built.’ It was not until 1883, during the administration of President 
Arthur, that Congress was finally convinced that the Navy was danger- 
ously obsolete and authorized Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, and Dolphin as an 
initial increment of a modernized fleet. Following their appearance in 
1887, the ‘new Navy’ was rapidly expanded and improved, until it was 
able to defeat Spain in 1898 and, with further development, successfully 
fight World Wars I and II. However, we are not here concerned with that 
story, not even those early ‘protected cruisers’ still rigged with masts and 
sails, since they were primarily full-powered vessels, with auxiliary sail 
power provided during the transition period. 

As the new ships took their place in the fleet, the old square-riggers 
were relegated more and more to training duties, and even humbler sup- 
port functions. Such utilization is, of course, quite ‘routine’ for older ves- 
sels in any era, and training new men (recruits, apprentices, landsmen, or 
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whatever term was applicable) and midshipmen (or cadets) has always 
been an important naval function, although the vigor and effectiveness of 
training programs varied. In the late nineteenth century, sailing vessels 
were primarily used for training not only because they were readily avail- 
able, but because it was widely believed that elementary training under 
sail was more valuable than the ‘on-the-job’ variety, or even training in 
powered vessels. But the point is that training service was frequently the 
last ‘active’ duty for the Navy’s sailers. It is this aspect of their service— 
training—with which this writer is most concerned, and therefore is em- 
phasized in these notes. 

When speaking of training in the late nineteenth century, one out- 
standing personality can not be ignored—Rear Admiral Stephen B. Luce, 
United States Navy. Luce was destined to be closely associated with train- 
ing throughout a distinguished career, commencing with a tour of duty 
as an instructor at the Naval Academy during the 1860’s, which included 
command of the practice ships Marion and Macedonian in 1862 and 1863 
respectively. During this same period he wrote the first version of his ‘Sea- 
manship,’ the Navy’s standard text on the subject for many years. Later 
he became concerned with the lack of effective indoctrination of enlisted 
men; his articles in the Naval Institute Proceedings and other efforts helped 
persuade Congress to authorize the enlistment of apprentices and the 
provision of special training for them prior to assignment to the fleet. 
Luce himself helped implement the plan, being given command of the 
apprentice training ship Minnesota from 1877 to 1881, and of all appren- 
tice ships from 1881 to 1884. Whenever possible, he operated his training 
ships as a squadron, and at sea; in 1881, five ships were under his com- 
mand, but only Constitution, Saratoga, and Portsmouth were ‘cruising ves- 
sels.’ Luce himself considered his sail training squadron at a peak in 1883, 
but, as we shall see, ships were still assigned to ‘training service’ until the 
early years of the twentieth century. Even after ‘training stations’ were 
established ashore, sailing vessels were still attached to them, and even 
especially built, for afloat training purposes. 

Rear Admiral Luce was a firm believer that sail training was the best 
possible, even in a modern navy; he preferred long voyages to foreign 
ports to produce ‘blue-water’ men. Yet he was no ‘sticks-and-strings’ re- 
actionary; he worked as hard as any officer of his time for modernizing of 
the fleet, and he was also a pioneer in officer education. The founding of 
the Naval War College in 1885, with himself as first President, is justly 
considered the great achievement of his life; here again, a paper he pre- 
pared for the Naval Institute sparked the movement which resulted in 
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the establishment of the institution. The soundness of his vision is at- 
tested not only by the success of our own Naval War College, but by the 
fact that other navies copied the idea. With his apprentice training squad- 
ron, and the Naval War College, Rear Admiral Luce almost singlehand- 
edly raised the standard of efficiency of both officers and enlisted men at a 
time when the Navy was at the nadir of material effectiveness. 

Turning to the ships themselves, the navy list for the years in ques- 
tion is a ready source of information as to their status.’ Passing over the 
battleships, armored cruisers, gunboats, and so on, we come to four cate- 
gories which include most of the older vessels. First of all are ten ‘Wooden 
Steam Vessels unfit for Sea Service’; although listed as ‘steam,’ these ten 
had originally carried a full suit of sails, and the majority of them (as of 
30 June 1900) were still at least partially rigged. Most of them were former 
‘screw frigates’ and ‘screw sloops’ of mid-nineteenth-century origin. 
Franklin and Wabash had been housed over and were the receiving ships 
at Norfolk and Boston, respectively, to continue as such another dozen or 
more years. Pensacola was a stationary training ship (with deckhouse and 
drill masts ) at Yerba Buena Island, San Francisco; she was finally stricken 
in 1911. Richmond still carried a ‘ship’ rig, but was the receiving ship at 
Philadelphia; in 1903 she, too, was housed over and taken to Norfolk (St. 
Helena, opposite the Navy Yard in Portsmouth) as auxiliary to Franklin. 
Five more are still listed as ‘barks’ and carrying out duties ranging from a 
Marine Hospital Service hulk (many old vessels passed their last years as 
such) to stationary training ship for Naval Militia, the predecessor of our 
current Naval Reserve. Of these Yantic (built at Philadelphia in 1864), as- 
signed the Naval Militia in Michigan as of 1900, was destined to live the 
longest; she was finally wrecked in October 1929, and stricken the fol- 
lowing year. Last and smallest of this category was schooner-rigged Fern, 
assigned the Naval Militia at Washington, D. C.; renamed Gopher in 1905, 
she sank in 1923.” 

The next category is ‘Wooden Sailing Vessels unfit for Sea Service.’ 
Heading this group of six is the grand old frigate Constitution of 1797. Her 
history is too familiar to require repeating here, except to note that, as of 
1900, she was housed over and laid up ‘in ordinary’ at Boston. Her restora- 
tion, of course, came later and she is now usefully in commission, an in- 


1 In this paragraph, and those following, the 1900 ‘Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair’ is used as a basis. One column shows the location, or assignment, of 
all vessels as of 30 June 1900. Additional details are from reports for other years, and from other 
sources not specifically cited. 

2 To complete the record, the four ‘barks’ not mentioned above were Iroquois (1858), Omaha 
(4867-1869), Marion (1871-1875; ‘rebuilt’ from the ship Lieutenant Commandcr Luce commanded), 
and Nipsic (1873-1879). 
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spiration to the thousands of Americans who visit her each year at Bos- 
ton and remember her accomplishments in her country’s service. The re- 
maining five in this group were all housed over prior to 1900 and used as 
receiving ships or for Naval Militia. The oldest (except for Constitution) 
were the former ‘line-of-battle’ ships New Hampshire and Vermont, both 
laid down in 1818 (but not completed until many years later), and both, 
as of 1900, at New York as Naval Militia training vessel and receiving ship 
respectively. New Hampshire was destined to live the longest; originally 
built at Kittery, Maine (the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, New Hampshire) 
as Alabama, she was rebuilt (as a receiving ship) and renamed in 1863. On 
930 November 1904 she was again renamed Granite State (the battleship 
New Hampshire was then building) and continued her training duties at 
New York. On 23 May 1921, a spark from a passing vessel ignited some oil 
in the water, and Granite State burned at her moorings. Sold, her hulk was 
being towed to Eastport, Maine, in July 1922, to be scrapped, when she 
again burned (and sank) off Cape Ann, Massachusetts. Youngest of the 
‘wooden sailing vessel’ group was Dale, built in 1839 at Philadelphia as a 
ship-rigged sloop-of-war. She served the Naval Academy as practice ship 
and drill ship from 1867 through the summer cruise of 1884 (drill ship 
only 1870 to 1879). Later she was housed over, but continued being use- 
ful, training Naval Militia at Baltimore. Renamed Oriole in 1904, she was 
transferred to the Treasury Department in 1906, presumably acting as 
floating barracks at what is now the Coast Guard Yard at Curtis Bay. 
Oriole briefly returned to the Navy in 1921 but was sold the same year, 
after almost a century of service.* 

We now come to those vessels still active as the twentieth century 
dawned. These include nine ‘Iron and Wooden Steam Vessels,’ but all 
with a full suit of sails. The largest was the ship-rigged Lancaster, built in 
1858 at Philadelphia, and in training service as of 1900. When this service 
was discontinued a few years later, Lancaster became the receiving ship at 
League Island (Philadelphia) and was stricken in 1915 after a short tour 
with the Marine Hospital Service. Next largest is Admiral Farragut’s 
former flagship, the steam frigate Hartford built at Boston in 1858. Her 
Civil War history is well known; originally ship-rigged, she was rebuilt 
(and rerigged asa bark) at Mare Island in the nineties to be a training ship 
for landsmen, returning to the Atlantic in 1899 for this service. Hartford 
was associated with the Naval Academy commencing in 1903, participat- 
ing in the summer practice cruises of 1903, 1904, 1905, 1908, 1909, and 


3 The remaining two were St. Louis (built 1828; renamed Keystone State 1904; ordered sold 1906) 
and Independence (built 1837; stricken 1913). 
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acting as drill ship (and later station ship) at Annapolis at other times; 
she was the last square-rigged vessel to make a midshipman cruise (1909) 
and when Reina Mercedes relieved her as temporary station ship in 1912, 
square rig disappeared forever from the Naval Academy. (The old frigate 
Santee, moored at the Academy since 1862 as station ship, sank at her berth 
on 2 April 1912.) Hartford’s last service was as receiving ship at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, from 1912 to 1926, and since then has been retained 
(but not restored) as a relic, at Charleston until 1938, at Washington, 
D. C., until 1945, and latterly at Norfolk Navy Yard (St. Helena Annex) 
where she sank at her berth 20 November 1956. Hartford has since been 
raised and scrapped. 

In addition to Lancaster and Hartford, three ‘steam barks’ were active 
in navy training service as of 1900, Alliance, Adams, and Essex. All three 
plus Enterprise to be mentioned shortly, may be considered sister ships al- 
though built at different yards and differing in minor details. Alliance was 
built at Norfolk (1873-1876); when her training days were over at the 
turn of the century, she became station and store-ship at Culebra, Panama, 
until stricken in 1911. Adams and Essex were both built at Boston (1874- 
1876), and are generally considered the last major products of Donald 
Mackay, the outstanding clipper-ship builder. Essex was drill ship at the 
Naval Academy during the academic year 1893-1894 and later served the 
Naval Militia in Ohio from early in the century until 1927 when she was 
loaned to the state of Minnesota; she was finally stricken and sold in 1990. 
Adams went from navy training service (training apprentices in the Pacific 
at various times between 1897 and May 1901) to Samoaas station ship, but 
in 1907 proceeded to Philadelphia and became the Pennsylvania Nauti- 
cal Schoolship, relieving U.S.S. Saratoga. Adams served this merchant 
marine training activity until 1914, when the school was temporarily 
closed due to nonappropriation of state funds. Adams completed her 
career with the New Jersey Naval Militia from 1914 to 1917, followed by 
two years as a fully commissioned station ship in the Delaware and at New 
York, being finally sold in 1920. 

The fourth ‘steam bark,’ Enterprise, built at Kittery, Maine, was also 
associated with merchant marine training (and also the Naval Academy 
as drill ship during the academic year 1891-1892), serving as schoolship 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (the activity is now known as the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy) from 1892 until 1909. It may be perti- 
nent to note here that the various state ‘nautical schools’ (as they were 
originally designated) were authorized by Congress in 1874 to train offi- 
cers for our Merchant Marine; the ‘maritime academies’ of California, 
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New York, Maine, and Massachusetts are still in operation (Pennsyl- 
vania’s was dissolved in 1947) and are a valuable supplement to the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at King’s Point, New York, established in 1941. 
The United States Navy has always been the source of the training ships; 
originally the ‘loan’ was direct to the states and included key personnel, 
but the Maritime Commission now arranges the transfer of the vessels, 
and the Navy’s personnel contribution consists of a Department of Naval 
Science at each academy. Enterprise is still remembered in Massachusetts; 
extensive engine and boiler repairs necessitated her relief and sale in 
1909." 

‘The two iron vessels in the category being discussed were Ranger and 
Alert, sister gunboats built on the Delaware in 1873-1876 by different 
builders.’ ‘They were originally bark rigged but, prior to the twentieth 
century, the yards were removed from the main, reducing them to barken- 
tines. Alert served principally in the Pacific; her only assignments to train- 
ing duty appear to have been one cruise with the Naval Academy ‘cadet 
engineers’ in 1875, immediately after commissioning, and a tour with the 
California Naval Militia about 1907. She ended her days as a submarine 
tender (AS-4), and was sold in 1922. Ranger is still with us, although no 
longer operational. For those not interested primarily in her bark rig, it 
may be noted that she has a horizontal, compound, back-acting engine 
(now rare!) and coal-burning Scotch boilers. Originally she carried a main 
battery of six 4-inch guns; her armament was altered from time to time, 
but even during World War II she was fitted out with one 3-inch AA gun, 
two six-pounders, two 20-mm. and six 30-caliber AA machine guns. 
Ranger's naval career as PG-23 included the usual survey and ‘special- 
service’ assignments customary for the period; her last naval voyage was 
in 1908, from Cavite, Philippine Islands, to Boston via the Cape of Good 
Hope with Lieutenant (later Fleet Admiral) C. W. Nimitz as navigator. 
In 1909 Ranger was assigned as the Massachusetts schoolship (relieving 
Enterprise), being renamed Rockport in 1917 and Nantucket in 1918. In 
this capacity Nantucket (as she is best remembered) made annual training 
cruises to all parts of the Atlantic, frequently to European ports, generally 
under sail except when entering or leaving port or in calms. In 1931-1932 
the bark rig (complete with studding sails) was restored at Boston Navy 
Yard and the following year she survived a North Atlantic hurricane, but 


*The only ‘wooden steam bark’ not mentioned above is Mohican (built 1872-1883 at Mare 
Island); I have no notes on training assignments for her. In the twentieth century she was station 
ship at Subig Bay, Asiatic fleet submarine tender, station ship at Cavite, and finally sold in 1922. 


* A third sister, Huron, was tragically wrecked on the North Carolina coast in 1877. 
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her near loss resulted in sealing the old gunports along the sides. Her last 
cruise on behalf of Massachusetts was in 1941, and that year she was also 
renamed Bay State. In 1942 she was again nearly lost—to the scrappers— 
but fortunately the newly established Merchant Marine Academy at 
King’s Point wanted her and she was transferred there, becoming Emery 
Rice, her fifth name. Emery Rice continued operational through 1942 and 
1943, under both sail and steam, but in the winter of 1943-1944 she and a 
liberty ship (nested together) were blown ashore in a gale. Emery Rice 
was then taken to the academy pier, where, housed over but with her 
masts stepped and yards still aloft, she quietly served as a ‘memory ship.’ 
In 1958 Emery Rice made her final passage—under tow to Baltimore—and 
was soon reduced to scrap. 

Returning to the ‘old Navy’ of the turn of the century, we come to the 
last category on the navy list—*Wooden Sailing Vessels.’ Heading this 
group is the sloop-of-war (or corvette) Constellation. In view of the pub- 
licity recently given to the dispute as to her origin (incident to her trans- 
fer to the city of Baltimore) it is interesting to note that this is stated 
simply (in the list for 1900 and adjacent years) as ‘Norfolk, 1854.’ Regard- 
less of whether or not the existing Constellation is the frigate of 1797, or an 
entirely different vessel,® Constellation’s long years of valuable training 
service are worthy of respect. She made twenty-three Naval Academy prac- 
tice cruises from 1871 to 1893 inclusive, usually alone (the cadet engineers 
cruised separately during most of this period), occasionally with a consort. 
During the winter months she was out of commission, or utilized for other 
assignments. From 1894 to 1947, except for two brief interludes, she was 
station ship and stationary training ship at the Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island. Unrigged and towed to Boston in 1947, she is 
now at Baltimore, to be restored as a relic. 

Of the other ‘wooden sailing vessels,’ all ship-rigged sloops-of-war, 
Jamestown of 1845 participated in the midshipmen’s practice cruise in 
1886 and became a Marine Hospital Service hulk in 1892; she was still 
afloat in 1932. Portsmouth, built 1843, slightly smaller, was assigned the 
New Jersey Naval Militia prior to 1900, transferred to the Hospital 
Service in 1911, and stricken in 1915. Although unrelated to either train- 
ing or their later years, it is of interest that both these ships, built before 
the clipper era, were capable of a good turn of speed under sail. In 1847, 


6 Without attempting to argue the question, the dispute centers around the point that the 
frigate Constellation (originally built at Baltimore in 1797) was never officially stricken from the navy 
list, and therefore her ‘rebuilding’ in 1854 did not technically destroy her identity, even though her 
dimensions, and hull form, as ‘rebuilt’ were altered from the original. The problem does not apply 
to Constitution. whose lines were preserved during her various ‘restorations.’ 
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Jamestown was loaned to the ‘New England Relief Committee for the 
Famine in Ireland and Scotland’; deeply laden with food supplies, and 
officered by civilian volunteers, the well-known Captain R. B. Forbes, 
shipmaster and ‘merchant prince,’ drove her from Boston to Cork in 15, 
days, 3 hours, a near record for the run. Two years earlier, in 1845, Ports- 
mouth sailed around Cape Horn from Norfolk to Hilo in g1 days net sail- 
ing time (eliminating in port time at Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, and 
Callao en route) which still stands today as the American (if not the world) 
sailing record for the passage. Saratoga, built at Kittery in 1842, and later 
in Commodore Perry’s squadron during the opening of Japan, trained ap- 
prentices from 1878 to 1887, and in 1890 was loaned to Pennsylvania as 
the first schoolship for that state; she continued as such until 1907 (re- 
placed by Adams in 1908), and was then stricken. St. Mary’s, built at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1844, was the first schoolship for New York, serving un- 
til 1907. Both these vessels cruised each summer throughout the Atlantic 
under sail alone with their cadet crews. 

The last of this group, and the largest, was the ship-rigged sloop Mo- 
nongahela, built at Philadelphia in 1862. Monongahela made the midship- 
men practice cruises in 1894-1897 inclusive and also 1899 (there was no 
cruise in 1898 due to the Spanish War), and the 1899 cruise is memorable 
in that it was the last such cruise by a vessel without auxiliary steam power 
(built with engines, Monongahela’s had been removed in 1884). Mononga- 
hela’s first liberty port in 1899 was Plymouth, England, where her smart 
entry into port under sail, and in half a gale, was complimented by the 
Royal Navy; Cadet (later Fleet Admiral) E. J. King, U.S.N., was among 
those serving on board. Leaving Plymouth, Monongahela returned to 
Hampton Roads via Madeira. From 1900 to 1903, Monongahela trained 
apprentices at Newport, and was then assigned as station ship at Guanta- 
namo Bay, where she burned 17 March 1908. 

The above summarizes, all too briefly, the remnant of the ‘old Navy’ 
still in use as the twentieth century dawned, but, from a standpoint of 
sail training, several other vessels of more recent vintage should be re- 
called. First is a group of gunboats, authorized in 1895. Two, Marietta and 
Wheeling, schooner rigged, were built by the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, and had little to do with training except that Wheeling was as- 
signed to the Naval Reserve in New York Harbor for a number of years 
prior to World War II. The other four were built on the east coast by 
three different private contractors, and varied so little that they may be 
considered sisters. All were of composite construction, barkentine rigged, 
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with a single screw, and a displacement of 1,000 to 1,100 tons. Princeton, 
built at Camden, New Jersey, was apparently rarely if ever assigned train- 
ing duties. Annapolis was built at Elizabethport, New Jersey, completed 
in 1897; during the war with Spain she saw active service and assisted 
with the sinking of Don Jorge Juan at Nipe Bay, Cuba. During the war she 
was reduced in rig to a schooner, and probably relied mainly on her en- 
gines. In 1899 Annapolis was assigned to the Naval Academy for the prac- 
tice cruise, but cruised separately from Monongahela. With her barkentine 
rig restored, she is best remembered for her many years, from 1920 
through 1939, as the Pennsylvania state schoolship, the successor of Sara- 
toga and Adams. Her wooden bottom was found in bad condition in 1930, 
requiring extensive repairs, and further deterioration finally caused ‘the 
Annie’ to be withdrawn in late 1939 and disposed of the following year. 

Newport and Vicksburg, both built by the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, 
were exact sisters. The history of Newport is similar to Annapolis; a mid- 
shipman cruise in 1900, and assignment as the New York state schoolship 
in 1908, replacing St. Mary’s. The late Captain Felix Riesenberg (Lieu- 
tenant Commander, U.S.N.R.), author of a standard text on seamanship 
for the Merchant Marine and many other writings, commanded her for a 
number of years and has left us many interesting yarns of her activities. 
Newport's last cruise was in 1931, to Bremerton Navy Yard where U.S.S. 
Procyon (renamed Empire State) relieved her; Newport was stricken but not 
immediately disposed of, being transferred in 1934 to the city of Aber- 
deen, Washington, for training naval reserves. Vicksburg was little utilized 
for training by the Navy, except a tour with the Naval Militia prior to 
World War I, but in 1921 she was transferred to the Coast Guard. Re- 
named Alexander Hamilton, she was the training ship for the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London until the advent of World War II. However 
she made her last cruise about 1930, being retained thereafter as a sta- 
tionary training ship. 

In 1897 Congress authorized a training vessel to be built specifically for 
the Naval Academy. Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, was awarded the con- 
tract and U.S.S. Chesapeake was completed in 1899. Chesapeake was a full- 
rigged ship, with no auxiliary power. It is sometimes said this latter fea- 
ture was due toa blundering oversight on the part of Congress or the Navy 
Department, but this writer believes the yarn came from the mess deck; 
as of 1897, basic sail training was still considered important, and a sail 
training vessel was what was wanted. Incidentally, although larger (1,175 
tons displacement) than Annapolis-class gunboats, Chesapeake cost only 
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half as much. First commissioned on 3 December 1899, Chesapeake served 
the Naval Academy as practice ship (cruises of 1900 to 1907 inclusive), 
and drill ship until 1910; on 15 June 1905 she was renamed Severn due to 
opposition to bearing the name of a vessel which had been defeated, no 
matter how honorably. On her summer cruises Chesapeake /Severn usually 
cruised alone, twice with Hartford, with ‘modern’ vessels taking part of the 
midshipmen. Severn was later a submarine tender and in 1916 was sold, te 
become the merchant bark John J. Phillips of Philadelphia; after being 
laid up for many years, her register was abandoned in 1933. 

Another vessel built especially for the Naval Academy was U.S.S. Ban- 
croft, authorized in 1888 and launched at Elizabethport, New Jersey, in 
1892. Bancroft resembled a small cruiser of the period and was essentially 
a steam vessel with auxiliary sail (barkentine rig). She participated (with 
Monongahela) in the practice cruises of 1894 to 1896; however, she was 
found too small for the desired purpose, and was withdrawn from the 
Naval Academy. In 1g06 she was transferred to the Coast Guard and re- 
named /tasca, serving the Coast Guard cadets until replaced by Alexander 
Hamilton.’ 

Three more navy training vessels, new construction in the twentieth 
century, remain to be mentioned and complete the story; all three were 
authorized in 1903. Cumberland and Intrepid were steel barks (no auxiliary 
power) and sisters, although built on opposite coasts. Intrepid was built at 
Mare Island, launched in 1904 and first commissioned in 1907; during her 
naval career she was attached primarily to the training station at Yerba 
Buena Island, San Francisco Bay. li has been stated that Jntrepid could 
not be made to sail properly, but this is believed to be merely ‘scuttlebut’ 
resulting from the fact that she rarely if ever left the vicinity of the Golden 
Gate. Intrepid was later the receiving ship at Mare Island; sold in 1921, 
she was a barge in Hawaiian waters for many years and was finally wrecked 
on the Oregon coast in 1954 while being towed to the scrappers. Cumber- 
land's career was parallel; launched at the Navy Yard, Boston, in 1904, 
she was attached to the training station at Newport, Rhode Island, train- 
ing apprentices. After a tour at Guantanamo, in 1916, she became the re- 
ceiving ship at Norfolk, and many will remember her lengthy assignment 


7 The sail training ships of our other sea service, the United States Coast Guard, are outside the 
scope of this article. But it may be noted that the Coast Guard Academy has utilized a sailing ves- 
sel for training cadets almost continuously since the school’s inception in 1876. First was the top- 
sail schooner Dobbin, followed by the bark Salmon P. Chase, especially built for the Academy in 
1878, in commission until about 1906, and a hospital hulk until 1930. The next two were Itasca and 
Alexander Hamilton mentioned above. During World War II, the Danish full-rigger Danmark 
was utilized, and in 1946 the auxiliary bark Eagle (ex-German Horst Wessel) was acquired (see Pic- 
ture Supplement in October 1954 Proceedings). 
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as floating barracks for mess attendants at the Naval Academy; she was 
scrapped at Baltimore in 1951. Third of the twentieth-century trio was 
the wooden brigantine Boxer, built at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in 1904, and first commissioned in 1905. Like Cumberland, 
she was attached to the training station at Newport as an afloat training 
vessel, and was also attached to the Naval Academy as a drill ship during 
the academic years 1905-1906 and 1906-1907, returning to Newport after 
this assignment. In 1920 she was transferred to the Interior Department, 
cut down to an auxiliary schooner (‘bald-headed,’ i.e., no topmasts) and 
for more than ten years cruised out of Seattle to Alaskan Eskimo settle- 
ments (as far north as Point Barrow) under the auspices of the Alaska Di- 
vision, Office of Education, Interior Department. 

Many of these square-riggers deserve more than a few lines, but space 
forbids. Many of them, it will be noted, were attached to the Naval Acad- 
emy at various times. The history of the midshipmen’s practice ships re- 
quires an article in itself, which fortunately has been written.* Although 
not given in chronological order, all sail practice ships, commencing with 
1871 (Constellation) until their use was discontinued after Hartford's 
cruise in 1909, have been mentioned above. From 1867 (Macedonian, 
Savannah, and Dale) until the advent of Bancroft in 1894, the midship- 
men’s practice cruises were entirely under sail (the cadet engineers usual- 
ly cruised separately, as in Alert in 1875, or remained at the Academy for 
instruction). Commencing with the battleship Jndiana in 1901, one or 
more full-powered vessels from the fleet were assigned, but sail was still 
represented for a few more years. Since the withdrawal of Hartford in 
1912, only yachts and small craft have carried sail at Annapolis. ‘Ihe use 
of sail training for enlisted apprentices, sponsored by Rear Admiral Luce, 
died almost simultaneously, in squadron form in the early years of the 
century, and as an adjunct to shore-based training stations prior to World 
War I. When Boxer, Cumberland, and Intrepid furled their sails for the last 
time, ‘secure’ was sounded for sail training in the United States Navy. 

But the ‘old Navy’ took a long time to fade away. Even after their 
service as underway training ships was no longer required, a number of 
historic old vessels quietly swung to their moorings in various ports, serv- 
ing as receiving ships, station ships, or even, with their sails unbent and 

® P. H. Magruder, ‘Naval Academy Practice Ships,’ United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
Vol. 60, No. 5 (May 1934), p- 623. For uniformity of terminology, I use ‘practice ship’ to designate 
a vessel which made the summer practice cruise, and ‘drill ship’ for one attached for drills in local 
waters during the academic year. In this article I have not attempted to detail the ‘drill ships’ since 
they include vessels of all types, but all those (commencing with Dale) with square sail have at 


least been mentioned, except Wyoming from 1885 to 1891, although not always specifically as drill 
ships. 
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struck below, as stationary training ships for reservists. Each decade saw a 
few more make their last voyage to the scrapyard. Now there are only two 
left—Constellation, being restored at Baltimore but no longer on the Navy 
list; and Constitution, still a frigate, still rigged, still proudly in commis- 
sion at Boston. The rest are gone, but the heritage they passed on to their 
steam-powered successors, and their nuclear-powered descendants, is still 
bright. ‘Well Done!’ 


Commander Francis E. Clark is a Naval Academy graduate, class of 1937. He has been on 
continuous active duty ever since graduation, having served in cruisers, destroyers, and 
auxiliaries. At present he is Executive Officer, U. S. Naval Station, Boston. His primary in- 
terest in maritime history is square-rigged satling vessels active in the twentieth century, par- 
ticularly those still afloat and active subsequent to World War I. 
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Note abstracted from a notarial record kept by Daniel Moulton of York, Maine, 
1746-1784. 

WRECKED ON Mount Desert. On 21 November 1745, the sloop Susanna, Benja- 
min Donnell, master, sailed from Boston ‘having on Board Capt. Thomas Perkins 
& Company raised for his Majestys Service with their stores Bound for his Majesties 
Garrison at Annapolis-Royall. On Dec’r 15, standing along their course at Eleven 
in the Morning were brought too by the Fire of Two Shots before their fore foot 
from Capt. Furnald of New Hampshire who desired us to keep him Company by 
reason of his having Lost his Boat which accordingly was done till Six at Night 
when they stood for Passamequoddy. At nine the same Evening it coming in thick 
of Snow & very Stormy we were obliged to bear away & run to Sea & were Twelve 
Days before we could get in with the Land again. On the 13th we arrived into a 
Harbour called Messpecca where after Wooding & Watering we lay many days 
Wind bound. On Jan’y 4th we came to sail with the Wind at N N W & after having 
got to Sea the Wind came at N EB North & by Nine at Night at N E exceeding 
hard & thick of Snow & high Sea which obliged us to bring the Sloop too under a 
Three Reaf Mainsail with her Head to the Southward till Twelve of the same 
Night. The wind vearing to the S. E. at one the next Morning wore her and 
brought her too with her Head to the Eastward & at half after Three in the Morn- 
ing we found ourselves among the Breakers and by Four the Sloop Struck upon the 
Rocks & Stove in Pieces being on a desolate Island off Mount Desert Hills when 
‘Thirty-four of the Men on Board were Drowned & Dashed to Death. Those whose 
lives were Spared Built a Boat of the Ruins of the Sloop and thereby got Intelli- 
gence of their shipwreck to Pemaquid from whence a sloop Sailed to their relief and 
after having been on the Island Thirty Three Days the survivors were taken off & 
Transported to Cape Porpus the place of the said Capt. Perkins abode.’ 

3enjamin Donnell, master, Joseph Sargent, mate, and Benjamin Jaques, sea- 
man, made oath to the above 17 February 1746. 
Contributed by L. W. Jenkins 
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GEorRGE ATHAN BILutAs, General John Glover and his Marblehead Mariners (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960). 514” x 814”, cloth. Maps & illus. $5.50. 


To that large and ever increasing segment of the American reading public inter- 
ested in the Revolutionary War and the military and naval officers who contributed 
to its success afloat and ashore, this well-rounded and well-documented biography 
of General John Glover offers good solid fare. Forced by necessity to earn his living 
at the cobbler’s bench, John Glover scrimped and saved and soon acquired sufficient 
capital to venture forth on a business career. Within a comparatively few years, the 
chunky young man soon established himself as an able and enterprising merchant 
and shipowner. 

This, in due course, aligned him with such prominent Marblehead men as El- 
bridge Gerry, the young and fiery disciple of Sam Adams, Azor Orne and William 
Lee. Because the prosperity of the town was based upon the fisheries, these men 
shared a community of interests as the various restrictive measures enacted by the 
British Parliament dealt every merchant, shipowner and fisherman a staggering blow. 

As the tension between the mother country and the colonies increased, Gloven 
began recruiting and training the local militia. Under his vigorous leadership, the 
hardy fishermen—destined to win fame as the ‘amphibious regiment’—were molded 
into a capable and well-disciplined unit. Numbered among the earliest to march to 
the defense of their country, the Marblehead regiment lead by the intrepid John 
Glover was to distinguish itself on several occasions. First, at Long Island where 
it evacuated the trapped Continental Army from under the very nose of Lord Howe 
and later, on Christmas Eve, 1776, it ferried Washington and his troops across the 
Delaware in a surprise thrust resulting in the capture of Trenton. At Pelham Bay, 
Glover and a force of 750 met 4,000 Redcoats and in a crucial engagement fought 
them to a standstill. Later at Saratoga, the raiding tactics of his brigade helped 
bring about the defeat of Burgoyne, who with his captured troops was then es- 
corted to Boston by Glover and his soldiers. 

Until Professor George A. Billias produced this biographical study of General 
John Glover, the background of his stout-hearted Revolutionary officer was as 
sketchy as it was obscure. Now, for the first time it is possible to construct from 
the mass of new and useful material the author uncovered, a fully documented ac- 
count of the General's career. This material points out that Glover whose reputa- 
tion presently rests solely upon the evacuation of Long Island and the dramatic 
Delaware Crossing, also served with distinction on other battlefields. Furthermore, 
it outlines the important role assigned him by General Washington when in the 
fall of ’75 the Commander-in-Chief decided to establish a navy—the first vessel com- 
missioned being Glover’s own schooner, Hannah. 


146 
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The readers of this biography will find that Professor Billias has written a lucid, 
staid and accurate chronicle of General John Glover and his Marblehead Mariners. 
They will discover too that the book recounts many little-known incidents which 
did much to shape the patriot cause in Marblehead and its neighboring seaports. It 
should prove a welcome addition to many a library forming a collection of the mili- 
tary and naval leaders in the War-for-Independence. 

RUSSELL W. KNIGHT 
Marblehead, Mass. 


G. R. G. Worcester, The Junkman Smiles (London: Chatto and Windus, 1959). 534” 
x 9”, cloth. 254 pages, 8 plates, text illustrations by the author. 215. 


Mr. Worcester is so completely identified with his favorite subject that he is 
known as “The Junkman.’ Readers of Neptune will also recognize him as the dis- 
tinguished editor of The Mariner’s Mirror as well as the author of the most authorita- 
tive books on Chinese junks. 

This is not one of Mr. Worcester’s competent technical works. Rather, it is the 
story of his travels around China searching for his material. No part of the country 
was too remote, no province too harassed with guerrillas, no river too swift for him 
to seek out a peculiar type of boat. His endurance, patience, tenacity, and indus- 
triousness are beyond belief. And the story is told in the most literate, delightful, 
and modest of styles. Junks when written about by Mr. Worcester are the most fas- 
cinating of craft, and the reader cruises on a Hankow trader, travels in the improb- 
ably propelled foot boat, eludes and becomes friendly with pirates, visits the salt 
wells of ‘Tzeliutsing and descends the turbulent upper reaches of the Yangtsze River. 
After eluding strafing Japanese planes, Mr. and Mrs. Worcester spent two years in 
a Japanese prison camp. Through it all the author’s humor and zest for life carry 
him and the reader along painlessly and uncomplainingly. 

Seldom has a man lived under such conditions, undergone material hardships, 
endured with patience in pursuit of his chosen task. That he has emerged with his 
enthusiasm unimpaired, his humor as gay, and with a genuine affection and ad- 
miration for the alien people among whom he lived shows Mr. Worcester not only 
as the leading authority on his subject, but as a man enriched and in no way embit- 
tered by his tribulations. 

Altogether this is a book for the maritime historian, for those who wish to see the 
Chinese objectively by one who knows them intimately, and for enjoyable reading. 


ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


Navy DEPARTMENT, Dictionary of American Naval Fighting Ships (Washington: G.P.O., 
Navy Department: Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Naval History Divi- 
sion, 1959) Volume I, A-B. 1034” x 814”, cloth. xvii, 349 pages, illustrations. $3.00. 


This is the first volume of what promises to be a most important work. When it 
is completed it will provide for the first time in our naval history a complete list of 


every vessel which has worn the United States ensign in its various forms from 1775 
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to the present. With each will be a brief history of its career, the ‘vital statistics,’ and 
a valuable series of appendices on each type of combat vessel arranged chronologi- 
cally, thus providing an outline of typological development. 

No work of similar magnitude has ever been attempted before by any major 
naval power. Like so many official publications those who conceived the undertak- 
ing and those who in this instance have carried it through so carefully and pains- 
takingly deserve the thanks of everyone needing the answers to questions about the 
navy’s vessels. Let’s all hoist the navy’s own signal for the best: Well Done. 


M. V. BREWINGTON 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


LiLoyp ARNOLD Brown, Early Maps of the Ohio Valley: A Selection of Maps, Plans, and 
Views Made by Indians and Colonials From 1673 to 1783 (University of Pittsburgh 


Press, 1959). 834” x 1114”, cloth. 132 pages, 52 plates of maps, decorative figures, 
end paper maps. $12.00. 


This book is a handsome tribute to a beautiful river and a sincere scholar who 
loved it well. Howard N. Eavenson, Pittsburgh industrialist and student of the 
Ohio, intended one day to write a book about his favorite river, and to that end he 
accumulated a remarkable collection of notes, photostats, and photographs. He did 
not live to complete his self-chosen task. With tender understanding his widow, 
Ada J. Eavenson, set up a trust for the completion of her husband’s work. 

Lloyd A. Brown was happily chosen to complete the work, and he has produced 
a useful book on a limited but important subject. 

The Ohio River has more maritime history connected with it than one might 
suspect. In the early nineteenth century vessels were built at Marietta, sailed down 
river to the Gulf of Mexico, and into the trade routes of the world. Thus the Ohio 
was not only a notable inland waterway, but deep water vessels were built on its 
banks. 

There is little of this extremely interesting maritime aspect of the river in this 
book on historical cartography. But in his brief text the author places his local 
scene in the broad picture of early exploration in North America and briefly sketches 
the Ohio’s subsequent story. He then reproduces fifty-two maps ranging from 
Marquette’s and Joliet’s of 1673 and 1674, to one showing suggestions for future 
states by Thomas Jefferson and others exactly one hundred years later. The plates 
are followed by detailed accounts of each map reproduced and a bibliography. Un- 
fortunately there is no index. 

ERNEST S. DODGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


WILLIAM JAMES MorGan, Captains to the Northward. The New England Captains in 
the Continental Navy (Barre, Massachusetts: Barre Gazette, 1959). 9%” x 614”, 
cloth. 260 pages, illustrations. $7.50. 


In the century and three quarters since the end of the War for Independence 
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there have been numerous biographical accounts of the naval officers who served in 
the Continental Navy. The great majority of these works have been concentrated on 
the lives and careers of a very few men: J. P. Jones has been the subject of at least a 
five-foot shelf; John Barry several; with scattered articles and books on others. Com- 
mander Morgan has brought together the stories of practically all those commis- 
sioned as captains who were born or lived in New England, in most instances for a 
first telling. Ranging from sad failures to efficient capable officers, harassed by bad 
shoreside administration, politics, and an almost completely lacking logistic organi- 
zation, it isa wonder any did as well as some, and a near miracle all were not failures. 
The book is well organized, carefully written, and a thoroughly useful tool. 


M. V. BREWINGTON 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


MARSHALL SMELSER, The Congress Founds The Navy (Notre Dame, Indiana: Univer- 
> 7 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1959). 914” x 6”, cloth. ix, 229 pages. $5.00. 


For the connoisseur who likes the shenanigans of partisan and sectional politics, 
and how it is applied to national problems this book will provide food. Working 
with the aid of a Forrestal Fellowship, Professor Smelser has dug out of the debates 
of Congress, private and public papers and the like, a connected history of the early 
efforts to provide the United States with a naval force. It is largely an old story 
which most of us have seen repeated in our own lifetime in the creation of the air 
force and the present wrangles on space. Doubtless it will be repeated again and 
again with nothing more than changes of names, dates and objects. Professor 
Smelser’s findings will come neither as a surprise nor a shock to anyone who has read 
even widely in our naval history. 


.H. Hamicton, The “All-Red Route” 1893-1953: A History of the Trans-Pacific Mail 
Service between British Columbia, Australia, and New Zealand (Victoria, B. C.: Provin- 
cial Archives, Parliament Buildings [1960]). 654” x 934”, paper. 129 pages, illus- 
trated. 


The Canadian Australian Line, popularly called the ‘All-Red Route’ because its 
ships sailed between British dominions which were always shown in red on maps. 
Mr. Hamilton has done a useful, workmanlike job in presenting a complete account 
of this once active Pacific line. Appendices contain accounts of subsidies granted the 
Company, a history of each ship owned by them, and their officers and officials. 
There is an index. Everyone interested in the history of steamships or maritime his- 
tory in the Pacific will find this a handy and useful book. 
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ELMER W. Linpcarp, Records of the Collector of Customs Puget Sound District in the 
Federal Records Center Seattle, Washington (Washington: The National Archives, 
1960). 8” x 1014”, paper. 18 pages. 
Preliminary Inventory of the National Archives of the United States, Number 


122. 


DonALpb Macintyre, Narvik (New York: W. W. Norton, 1960). 534” x 614”, cloth. 
224 pages, 12 plates, maps. $3.95. 


A detailed account of the entire Norwegian campaign which ended in a German 
victory, with special emphasis on the strategic port of Narvik. 


IRWIN SHAPIRO AND EpOUARD A. STACKPOLE, The Story of Yankee Whaling (New York: 
American Heritage [1960]). 714” x 1014”, cloth. 153 pages, color and black and 
white illustrations. $3.50. 

A juvenile, the historical importance of which lies in the many scenes, reproduced 


for the first time, from the great Benjamin Russell whaling panorama in the Whal- 
ing Museum of New Bedford. 


THADDEUS V. Tucrya, Climax at Midway (New York: W. W. Norton, 1960). 534” x 
814”, cloth. 248 pages, 8 plates. $3.95. 


An excellent, detailed account of one of the great dramatic battles of World War 
II to add to the growing list of books about the great conflict. 
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THE CHILDS GALLERY 


Specializes in the purchase and sale of 


NAVAL and MARINE 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Ships’ Portraits—Port Views—Naval Engagements— 
Maritime Events of Historical Interest and Impor- 
tance. Works by noted artists, old and modern. 


We particularly want fine paintings and prints of American interest, and 
by such artists as CORNE, the ROUX FAMILY, PELLEGRIN, BIRCH, 
SALMON, LANE, BUTTERSWORTH, WALTERS, MacFARLANE, ete. 


OLD and MODERN 


MARINE PAINTINGS 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
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4 } () S ) GALLERIES of Boston 
559 Boylston Street 
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PICTORIAL 3000 + 


eevee MARITIME BOOKS 


Relating to the Sea 
Sail, Steam, Shipbuilding, Marine Engi- 


SAILING SHIPS neering. Ship Modeling, Shipwrecks, Sal- 
vage, Naval, Submarines, Whaling, &c. 


oe eee All British titles stocked on publicati 
All new British titles stoc on publication. 
NAVAL VESSELS Special requirements in scarce and out-of- 
SAILING YACHTS print volumes searched for. 


VIEWS OF PORTS Catalogues Issued 


GENRE 
THE SAILOR - TAR NORMAN KERR 


Bookseller 


Cartmel, Lancashire, England 


> ee 


She ( OLD PRINT SHOP 
Shaw Newm 


Farry =D 
150 Siantuihen Ave. at 30th St., «New orks 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950 ~ Established 1898 





ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 


WOLFPITS ROAD, BETHEL, CONNECTICUT 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 

always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 
relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, &c.,&c. 
*«* The Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 


dially invited. 
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w 
ANTIQUE & SCALE 
SHIP 
MODELS 


Museum quality both offered 
and required 


Ww 


BERN C. RITCHIE 
105 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

FRanklin 2-0363 


OLD SHIP MODELS 
MARINE ANTIQUES 
Bought and Sold 


Old Ship’s Gear, Blocks & 
Deadeyes, Bells, Binnacles, 
Compasses, Cannons, Figureheads, 
Half-Models, Harpoons, Letters of 
Marque, Lights & Lanterns, Logs, 
Naval Weapons, Navigational 
Instruments, Octants, Quadrants 
& Sextants, Ship’s Papers, Steering 
Wheels, Whaling Gear, and related 
material. 


KARL F.WEDE, Inc. 


Box 344, R.F.D. 3 
Saugerties, New York 


BOOKS OF THE SEA 


Bought and Sold 


ARCTICA 


EARLY 
STEAMSHIPS 


LOGS 


MERCHANT 
MARINE 


NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
NAVAL HISTORY 
NAVIGATION 
OCEANOGRAPHY 


PIRACY & 
PRIVATEERING 


SEAMANSHIP 
SHIP-BUILDING 
SHIP-WRECKES 
SHIP MODELLING 
VOYAGES 
WHALING 
YACHTING 


CARAVAN BOOK SERVICE 
170-16 84th Ave., Jamaica 32, New York 


WEDGWOOD 
PLATES 


ow 


Set of twelve dinner plates. 
Each containing a different 
Salem ship in the center, with 
a border of Salem houseflags. 
In gray or blue 


$40.00 per dozen 
$3.75 each 
plus shipping charges 


i) 


PEABODY MUSEUM 
SALEM, MASS. 
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An Invitation 


The United States Naval Institute cordially 
invites readers of The American Neptune to be- 
come associate members of the Naval Insti- 
tute. For annual dues of four dollars, mem- 
bers receive the U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings every month and are entitled to liberal 
discounts on books published by the U. S. Na- 
val Institute. 

A sample copy of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings and a membership application will 


be sent upon request. 


U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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